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PM A BIT “CHESTY” 


I believe that you, as an ad- 
vertiser, are interested in pub- 
lishing successes. 

So, in this advertisement--the 
first I have written in the new 
Capital building—I believe you 
will forgive me if I show signs 
of being just the least bit 
“chesty.” 

I’m not ashamed to confess 
that I’m proud of the Capital 
building. 

I. have. put. into the grounds, 
building and plant a little more 
than $350,000. 

And I believe I have the most 
complete and finest all-round 
newspaper establishment west of 
the Mississippi River. ae 

You probably .can’t enthuse 
over the opening of another fel- 
low’s new plant as much as he 
does, 

But as an advertiser you are 
interested in newspapers that 
“make good.” 

And to that extent you are in- 
terested in my enthusiasm over 
the Topeka Dairy Capitav’s suc- 
cess. 

Because, if you‘want the trade 
of one of the livest, most wide- 
awake and up-and-coming states 
in the Union, 

And want to cover that state, 
from end to end, without using a 
score of mediums, the facts about 


| HP the ToreKA Dairy CapiTaL are 


of big importance to you. 

The Capitat is peculiar in the 
fot it has upon the good people 
of Kansas. 

It goes to every post office in 


_THE TOPEKA 


the state and to. every rural free 
delivery route. Within a radius 
of 30 miles of the good town of 
Topeka, practically every family 
reads it. 

Its guaranteed and proved. cir- 
culation; made public every day 
—now. running in excess of 29,- 
ooo—is at least 7,000 or 8,000 
greater than any other daily paper 
in Kansas, and is larger than that 
of any other newspaper in the 
entire country published in a city 
the size of Topeka. 

Its growth in foreign, local and 
classified advertising, month after 
month, in good times and hard, 
is the best indication I can give 
you of its pulling,” payitig’ quali- 
ties. 

It’s a pretty. safe guess that the 
paper which leads in influence, 
circulation and volume of busi- 
ness carried, is a good paper for 
you to use in that particular ter- 
ritory, and I can’t for the life 
of me see how amy general ad- 
vertiser can afford to overlook, 
pass by, or neglect Prosperous 
Kansas—the land “where the dol- 
lars come from.” 

I'd like to tell you more about 
this territory, the Topeka. Daily 
and Sunday Capital and the other 
Capper Publications. 

If you're a live advertiser, I’m 
sure my little monthly, The Cap- 
per Bulletin, will interest you. 
Shall I put your name on the 


list? 
Arilne 


Dec. 3, 1908. Publisher. 


DAILY CAPITAL 


MARCO MORROW. 


Director o; rere 1 the Cupper Publications. 


- C.’Feeley, Flatiron Bldg 
ON, Spotts, Century Bldg. 


Brow, Uz. i Express Bidg., ‘Chicago 
. Laing, N. Y. Life. Bi z, Omaha 
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The Farmer Buys Cameras 





He buys advertised cameras just as he buys advertised shoes, 
stoves, food choppers, telephones, talking machines and dress goods 
and made-to-measure suits for his wife. 


And he has been surprising the advertisers who have addressed V 
him through The Wisconsin Agriculturist by his buying power and 
responsiveness to intelligent advertising. 


One of the biggest camera concerns in the world recently decided 4 +c 
to test a few standard farm papers, including The Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist. They felt their extensive newspaper and magazine campaign 
must be reaching the farmer, but their enterprising methods demanded H 
they prove or disapprove the theory. 


The result of the advertising literally astonished them. Inquiries 
were received from dealers in territory where they had never sold be- 
fore. It has uncovered “New Worlds for them to conquer’—at a 
profit—and conquer more easily than in old closely competitive terri- 
tory. Profitable business must always follow the lines of least 
resistance. 


A very small percentage of your appropriation will prove what 
business the farmer has waiting for you to ask for. A few hundred 
dollars will show that 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist | 


» 
; C 
+. e ‘ 
Sells Articles of Merit 
a. 
It has 60,000 paid subscribers who receive it every week. It li 
reaches one out of every three farmers in Wisconsin—the enterprising, e 
progressive men in each community. And it gets read mot as you read 
a magazine, but as you read your technical paper—for the business hints 
and new ideas it contains. He reads it from cover to cover, and must g 
give the advertisements as close attention as the text, since they may— 
many of them—help him save hundreds of dollars a year. t 
Just remember that there are four hundred thousand families in i 
Wisconsin, and that one hundred and seventy thousand of them live ( 
on farms—more than two-fifths. Just remember they have an average . 


of $892.00 a year to spend, not on meats, rent, carfares, lunches, etc., but 
on advertisable goods. Somebody is going to get that money. You 
could get your share by addressing them through our columns. We 
should be glad to show you how little it will cost to get in touch with 
the cream of Wisconsin’s buying power. 


OO 


NA comer 
THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative 
1736 First Nat’] Bank Building, Chicago Temple Court, New York City 
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# CO-OPERATIVE CLOTHING 
ADVERTISING 





HOW E. L. BLIMLINE & CO. SEEK TO 
INTEREST RETAIL DEALERS IN COL- 
LEGE BRAND CLOTHES—THEY FIRST 
SEND THEM A LETTER TO AROUSE 
THEIR CURIOSITY IN A NEW 
SERIES OF ADS DESIGNED TO MAKE 
SALES TO THE CONSUMER—THEN 
FURNISH A COMPLETE SET OF AD 
PLATES TO THOSE WHO WILL USE 
THEM IN LOCAL PAPERS—SPECI- 
MENS OF FOLLOW-UP LETTERS. 





One of the most interesting and 
thorough advertising campaigns 
conducted in years by any cloth- 
ing manufacturing concern was 
that inaugurated last spring by 
Chas. N. Bayer, formerly adver- 
tising manager for Saks & Com- 
pany, and now with the Gude- 
Bayer Company for E. L. Blim- 
line & Company, New York, mak- 
ers of “College Brand Clothes.” 

The campaign was entirely sup- 
plementary to the trade paper and 
general magazine campaigns which 
the Blimline people conduct regu- 
larly, and had for its object, first, 
to induce the retail dealer to lay 
in a stock of “College Brand 
Clothes,” and, secondly, to show 
him how to advertise this clothing 
to his local trade. 

The first step in the campaign 
was a circular letter addressed to 
regular “College Brand” dealers 
and those who ought to be, advis- 
ing them of the contemplated 
campaign and_ soliciting from 
them frank expressions of opinion 
as to the best way such a cam- 
paign should be conducted. This 
first letter is sufficiently interest- 
ing and uncommon to warrant its 
re-publication here. The letter 
reads: 


. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9, 1908. 


No. II. 


To serve its function, advertising de- 
mands three essentials—intense sincer- 
ity, conviction borne of fact and a 
definite purpose. 

For your benefit, we have in process 
of preparation a series of advertise- 
ments which depart radically from those 
that have gone before. 

Instead of an appeal to. vanity, they 
shall have as a basis sound logical con- 
tentions by which to establish the value 
of our garments; instead of frivolous 
expressions, we shall seek dignity 
through simplicity of expression; in- 
stead of seeking to excite attention with 
cap and bells, we shall depend upon the 
broad philosophy which leaves a premise 
from which a deduction may be made 
for the benefit of College Brand Clothes. 

Reasoning that our interests are allied 
and mutual, conscious that what is good 
for you is good for us, we are inclined 
to believe that the new series of adver- 
tisements will have a reflex influence for 
the good upon your business—that irre- 
spective of the specific thing to which 
they are devoted, the general influence 
of the advertisements will carry its 
weight for the benefit of your business 
entire. 

Nevertheless, what we believe does 
not incline us to take an arbitrary posi- 
tion in the matter. Rather would we 
be guided by your judgment and your 
experience. ay we have the benefit 
of both? 


The campaign proper had two 
phases and consisted of form let- 
ters and folders addressed to the 
dealer and a series of twelve ad- 
vertisements written up for the 
dealer to insert in his local news- 
papers. The form letters were 
dated and served to explain just 
what “College Brand Clothes” 
were and how they were different 
from “Fop Clothing.” 

The letters were gotten up in 
a very uncommon way upon Blim- 
line & Company’s attractive letter 
heads, and the text of each one 
was indented about midway down 
on the right hand side with a 
quaint outline cut in pink, illus- 
trating the point of the letter. 
This idea of illustrating form let- 
ters is altogether new, and as car- 
ried out in the Blimline campaign 
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certainly possesses many points of 
interest and merit. In the letters 
the “story of the pink shirt,” fa- 
miliar probably to all men’s fur- 
nishers, was the peg upon which 
were hung the arguments in favor 
of “College Brand Clothes.” 

The first letter of the series, 
telling all about “Fop Clothing,” 
reads: 


Dear Sir—Do you remember the Tale 
of the Pink Shirt? Perhaps you have no 
reason to remember it. Most dealers 
have. The Tale has left its trail from 
coast to coast, A 

Some wiseacre started the Tale with 
the assurance that the pink shirt is “the 
real thing.” 

Without reasoning that a pink shirt 
does not represent the taste of one per 
cent. of the American public, dealers 
throughout the country stocked pink 
shirts to satisfy a fifty per cent. demand. 

The wave passed. Lord, how those 
pink shirts did stick! Some of them 
are still sticking. The dealers call them 
Pups. Even that does not move the 
shirts. 

In the not distant future there will 
be another such tale to tell. Instead of 
pink shirts the same sad story will be 
hitched. to Fop Clothing—garments 
which find distinction through the same 
source as does milady’s lingerie. 

So, then, heed the tale and beware 
of the Fop Clothing, which tries to find 
a place on your tables by offering vio- 
lent’ colors instead of good fabrics, 
sundry feminine ‘‘attachments’’ instead 
of good tailoring, and distortion instead 
of grace and unity in the styles. 

The new fall and winter models of 
College Brand Clothes will show the 
difference in our favor—models which 
are radical and extreme in design, yet 
in good taste. They will be along your 
way soon. 

_ Meanwhile, beware, of the Fop Cloth- 
ing. 


The second letter pointed out 
the difference between “lop 
Clothing” and “College Brand 
Clothes” as follows: 


Dear Sir—There never would have 
been a “‘Tale of the Pink Shirt’’ to tell 
if every dealer had realized that the 
shades of pink are various. 

Also that there was but a one per 
cent. demand instead of fifty. * 

Nor will the tale of ‘“Fop Clothing” 
be your sad story if you realize the 
relative difference between “Fop Cloth- 
ing’’ and “College Brand Clothes.” 

Also the difference between the tin 
whistle call for Fluffy Ruffles attach- 
ments and the megaphone demand for 
the individuality and distinction which 
characterize the “College Brand” inno- 
vations in design and cut, 

Which will you heed—the tin whistle 
or the megaphone? 

The megaphone? Good! 

Then wait for the man who is on his 
way to you with the new line of “Col- 
lege Brand” models. 


INK. 


It will save you the distress which a 
stock of “Fop Clothing” will inflict 
when the tin whistle shall have wheezed 
its last, faint cry. 

Sincerely, 

P. S.—Meanwhile, beware of the 

sticker—“Fop Clothing.” 


The third and concluding let- 
ter of the series was a confession: 


Dear Sir—Let us confess our influ- 
ence upon “Fop Clothing.” 
_ You probably know that we were the 
first in the field with distinctive clothes 
for the young fellows—the first to leave 
the little, narrow path and design gar- 
ments which define and reflect the taste 





A Chalked Circle 


—an imaginary barrier—dwarfs many ‘a man's in- 
genuity and turns his cleverness toward a narrow end. 


Not so with the men who design and tailor 


SOME 1908 EL eLimwiinwe 
MADE iN NEW YORK QF 


FOR YOUNG MEN 
$15.00 to 635.00 


Their eftort knows no “thou shalt not.” ‘rhe initiative 
is encouraged. They are bounden to exercise the full 
power and might of -head-and-hand. 


What is the result, you ask ? 


This:—In no other brand of 
clothing of which we know, 
can you find the vital essen- 
tials—tailoring and style— 
developed and brought to 
the degree of perfection 
which characterize the 
College Brand Clothes. 
Incidentally we may, also 
Say that the prices are com- 
petitive—that they are more 
than justified by the gar- 
ments. 


R. E. TAILOR 
120 Main £t., New York 

















of the college man,.the young profes- 
sional man and the young man of busi- 
ness. 


Ambition leads. some manufacturers 
to go us one better. They do—in the 
wrong direction. They begin where 


good taste leaves off. Their garments 
insult the intelligence and taste of the 
men for whom the clothes are intended. 

“College Brand Clothes’’ satisfy both. 
In designing them, we go as far along 


radical and extreme lines as. good taste “< 


will let us. 

Yet the radical and extreme designs 
are but incidental. ‘College Brand 
Clothes” have more than that of which 
to boast—much more. 


They have good fabrics, graceful 
draping, liberal proportions, character 
in every line and curve, and mighty 


good tailoring to make them distinctive 
clothes for discerning young men. 

To prove all this a man is on his 
way to you with a series of the new 
fall models. 

Let him prove it, will you? 

Sincerely, 





_> 
-_ 
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“The advertising 
patronage enjoyed by the 


Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


is due to its reputation 
as being a never-failing 
quick business producer 


for advertisers’’ 
— Mail Order Journal 








Net Paid Average for 
OCTOBER 


229,589 sors 


“The Bulletin’ circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
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The folders were three in num- 
ber and were printed -each on a 
shade of green, gray and tan. 
They were attractively gotten up, 
‘decorated, illustrated and printed, 
and the text was of the same high 
order and interest as that of the 
form letters. The cover of each 
was given over to bizarre illus- 
tration and to the titles of the 


three advertising talks, which 
were: “Mediocrity finds comfort 
in the shadow of ability,’ “Say 


amen—to the all-wool argument” 
and “Distinction has many chan- 
nels for expression.” 
The greatest strength of the 
campaign, however, rested in the 
series of advertisements which 
the “College Brand Clothes” deal- 
ers were to publish in their local 
newspapers. Such a series of ad- 
vertisements, to be entirely suc- 
cessful, must needs meet certain 
conditions. It must above ll 
things be so strong and interest- 
ing that the retail dealer will want 
to use it in spite of its evident 
free advertising for the manu- 
facturer. Then this free adver- 
tising element, while not too pal- 
pably an advertisement for the 
manufacturer, must yet be suffi- 
ciently direct to prevent the 
diverting of its advertising value 
to any other brand of clothing. 
The “College Brand Clothes” 
advertisements met these condi- 
tions admirably. They were pre- 
pared by Mr. Bayer personally 
and were written up in that orig- 
inal, snappy style which made the 
advertising of Saks & Company 
famous. Each advertisement was 
introduced by some apt proverb, 
from which the lesson of the text 
was neatly drawn. From the ad- 
vertisement reproduced herewith 
a very fair idea may be obtained 
of the interesting character of 
these advertisements. The series 
numbered twelve in all, varying 
in size from nine inches single 
column to ten _ inches triple 
column. 
Regarding the general outcome 
of this campaign, Mr. Bayer said: 
“The most interesting feature 
of it all was the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the retail dealers, 
which goes to show that they are 
quick to appreciate and avail 


INK. 


themselves of any practical adver- 
tising help which may be offered 
by the wholesaler or manufac- 
turer. Over three thousand retail 
dealers throughout the United 
States took hold of the idea and 
suggested and published in full 
the series of twelve advertise- 
ments. Some ran the advertise- 
ments just as we sent them out, 
and others used our copy as the 
leading section in two, three and 
four column advertisements. Few 
who commenced the series discon- 
tinued it before the twelve adver- 
tisements were published. The 
results realized and the cordial in- 
terest aroused in the campaign 
were highly gratifying.” 
a. oe 


CATALOGUES OF TO-DAY 





The catalogues issued by the 
best manufacturers are works of 
art when compared with those 
put out ten years ago. Concerns 
that formerly regarded $5,000 as 
a princely sum to spend on this 
form of advertising now cheer- 
fully pay $20,000 or $30,000. 

Business men know that they 
will be judged by the advertising 
matter they use. Hence if they 
want to make a good impression 
they must dress their appeals in 
the garments of polite publicity. 

These thoughts are suggested 
by “The Door Beautiful,” an at- 
tractive catalogue issued by the 
Morgan Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., 
manufacturers of doors. It is 
printed on fine calendered book 
paper, the typography is artistic, 
and the illustrations clearly re- 
produce the natural grain of the 
various woods employed in door- 
making. Tint blocks are used on 
every page. The text is simple 
but comprehensive. What a dif- 
ference between such a catalogue 
as this and the kind manufactur- 
ers used to issue, with its poor 
quality of paper, smudgy typog- 
raphy and hideous wood cuts! 

aS 


Norfolk, Va., has declined to 
issue a permit for the establishing 
of a magic lantern advertising 
station on the ground that it 
would attract large crowds and 
thus impede street traffic. 
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The Work of 
The Outlook 


In’ timely interest, in literary excellence, 
and in graphic presentation The Outlook will 
continue to advance boldly, holding fast to all 
the methods and principles that have made it 
one of the most influential and widely quoted 
periodicals in the United States. 

It is The Outlook’s purpose to present in 
article, editorial, and news report those things 
in current history which are of instant impor- 
tance. It has been said that more articles that 
can be considered real history appear in The 
Outlook in the course of a year than in any 
other American publication. 

The Outlook strives to point out the princi- 
ples of right and wrong, justice or unfairness, 
public welfare or public dishonor involved in 
the great issues of the day. It aims to speak 
boldly on vital questions, maintaining its 
independence and joining cordially with all 
who fight for civic and national righteousness ; 
and with those who support sound ideas in 
economic, social, and political reforms. 

For advertising rates apply to 


THE OUTLOOK 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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KILLING THE GOSLING 


HOW THE ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
MAKES MATTERS HARD FOR THE 
AGENT WHO IS DEVELOPING A CON- 
SERVATIVE CLIENT—STAID BUSI- 
NESS HOUSES THAT WILL TOL- 
ERATE THE AGENT, BUT FIND THE 
SOLICITOR A NUISANCE—HOW THE 
SMALL ADVERTISER IS KEPT OUT 
OF THE FEW MEDIUMS HE COULD 
USE PROFITABLY — CO-OPERATION 
WITH THE AGENT IS THE REMEDY. 


Five or six of the magazines 
next spring will carry some 
strong advertising for a concern 
that has been in them before, but 
is still a comparatively new ad- 
vertiser. 

Behind this campaign is an in- 
teresting story. 

Until two or three years ago 
the house never used periodicals 
in its advertising. Wealthy, and 
founded by the father of the pres- 
ent head, it has for two genera- 
tions held a high place in its trade 
on the sheer merit of its products. 
Formerly it was the practice to 
get out a booklet or catalogue oc- 
casionally, and this work was 
given to a bright lad in the office 
who was known nominally as the 
advertising manager. Really, 
though, he had a piece of printed 
matter to prepare hardly four 
times a year. 

Several years ago, in getting 
bids on printing, Jacob, the ad- 
vertising manager, formed a con- 
nection with an _ advertising 
agency that makes a specialty of 
booklet work. This agency put 
some real ideas into the booklet 
that season, and got a second con- 
tract, and a third. Then it went 
to the head of the house and laid 
before him the plan, not for a 
booklet alone, but for a booklet 
backed by a magazine campaign, 
with a bit of local newspaper 
work for the retailers. 

The head of the house theld 
aloof for a time. But finally the 
campaign went through. with 
modifications, and was successful. 
It led to a second next season, and 
a third. The advertising to ap- 
pear this coming spring is not ex- 
tensive, but it represents the lar- 
gest campaign the house has yet 


sanctioned. Only an advertising 
agent working patiently upon such 
a client realizes how many set- 
backs, disappointments and wor- 
ries can be met and dealt with in 
the development of a new adver- 
tiser by such a process of plamalial 
and demonstration. The head of 
the house doesn’t fully compre- 
hend yet what the agent is trying 
to do for him. He has no real 
confidence in advertising. He 
merely trusts the agent. 

Now, within two days after the 
first advertisement appears, the 
office of that concern down in the 
wholesale district will be fairly 
overrun with solicitors from mag- 
azines, newspapers and _ trade 
journals. Big publications and lit- 
tle, good solicitors and bad, will 
besiege the head of the house and 
Jakie. The head of the house 
does not know one magazine from 
another as advertising mediums. 
He has never used a trade journal 
in his life. He knows nothing of 
even New York dailies apart from 
the one he reads. His.opinion of 
magazines amounts to contempt— 
they have unsettled the business 
of the country with their sensa- 
tional articles, in his belief. But 
solicitors will pour in upon him, 
ask why they have not been given 
business, hint darkly that the pub- 
lications he is using are not 
chosen judiciously, and make ad- 
vertising appear in his eyes, not 
business at all, but an intolerable 
nuisance. Before the month is 
over his agent will have a hard 
time holding this client. He will 
want to drop the whole thing. 

Another interesting case of the 
same nature is that of a large re- 
tail concern that first appeared in 
periodicals several months ago. 
This house has been in business 
nearly a hundred years. But its 
advertising has been confined to 
booklets, circulars and novelties. 
An advertising agency interested 
the president of the company, a 
fine old conservative business 
man, by writing a booklet along 
modern lines that pulled business. 
Then, diplomatically, the subject 
of periodical advertising for a 
concern of such reputation was 
put forward, and finally a small 
appropriation secured for mag- 
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azine announcements. The agency 
is cutting the coat to fit the cient. 
Instead of a whoop-la campaign, 
it has inserted the severest sort 
of business card in just three 
Magazines of select circulation. 
These magazines were picked, not 
for advertising value, but because 
they are the ones that the presi- 
dent of the company reads him- 
self, The advertisements are not 
directed at readers, primarily, but 
are placed in those magazines so 
that the president will grow ac- 
customed to seeing the name of 
his house in print. Thus, in time, 
the awful radicalism of the thing 
will sink out of sight, and it will 
be possible to go into the maga- 
zines in earnest. 

When the first ads appeared, 
the result was just the same as 
will follow the opening of the 
other campaign. Solicitors from 
a hundred publications trooped into 
the store to ask for the business, 
raising points in circulation and 
quality that were all Greek to 
him. Many of the solicitors were 
gentlemen. Others were ladies. 
A very fair percentage were peo- 
ple of a kind never seen in this 
establishment before. 

Is there any need to picture the 
difficulties that agency has to meet 
each month in holding its client? 

A third case: There is a small 
corporation in New York City 
making high grade toilet special- 
ties which are sold, not through 
the trade, but through women 
agents who are given exclusive 
territory in their home towns. A 
clean, profitable little business. 
The head of the company was 
formerly a publisher and editor in 
a country town, and has a good 
working knowledge of advertis- 
ing, together with a love for 
printing ink, type, paper. Just 
one or two of the articles manu- 
factured are susceptible of supple- 
mentary mail order selling. From 
time to time a few hundred dol- 
lars are available for magazine 
advertising. The head of the 
company writes his own copy, 
places his own advertisements on 
his own judgment, and by dint ot 
experimenting with pretty nearly 
the whole range of high-class 
magazines reaching women, has 


INK. 


























The importance of 
reaching Property 
Owners cannot be over- 
estimated. 


It is important that your 
advertising reach the 
library table; it is more 
important that it be read 
by the man and woman 
who own the library. 


Before you accept a big 
circulation simply be- 
cause of its bigness 
analyze it for possible 
waste. A circulation al- 
most wholly to Property 
Owners is a circulation 
almost wholly without 
waste. 


SCRIBNER’S 


circulation is of this class. 
It offers a logical, per- 
manent, and economical 
means of reaching people 
of cultivated taste and 
purchasing power. 


$250 per page 
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definitely learned that perhaps a 
half-dozen are productive for his 
specialties. He would like to use 
these once a month. The business 
they bring him.is profitable in 
itself, and. opens the way for se- 
curing desirable representatives 
for his whole line. 

This manufacturer, however, 
dare not use the magazines that 
pay him because the appearance 
of two or three advertisements in 
the publications he wants to use 
brings into his office an endless 
procession of solicitors for pub- 
lications he wouldn’t find profit- 
able even though he got space for 
nothing. 

These cases are representative. 
There is no doubt that solicitors, 
while doing genuine creative work 
on their own hook among busi- 
ness houses, are at the same time 
complicating matters for the 
agency doing creative work. No- 
body knows how many times the 
horde of solicitors smothers a fine 
young gosling that might other- 
wise be nursed into a goose that 
would lay nice round golden eggs 
for everybody. 

What is the remedy. Ought 
publishers to stop soliciting alto- 
gether? Even if they ought, of 
course, they wouldn’t. 

The remedy seems to be plain. 

In the first place, the solicitor 
for good publications should get 
in touch with the agent before ap- 
proaching a new advertiser, find 
out what he is trying to accom- 
plish, understand the difficulties 
of the situation, and abide by his 
decision as to whether it is best 
to visit the advertiser in person. 
The large agencies are in a posi- 
tion where they can enforce such 
co-operation. Placing business in 
the whole range of mediums for 
many clients, they can definitely 
say to solicitors, “Keep away 
from this new client.” Where 
courtesy has no effect, the danger 
of forfeiting other business may 
be used as a club. But the small 
agency working with a half-dozen 
new clients may be placing busi- 
ness in but a few mediums, and 
in that event courtesy alone 
avails. To the credit of the bet- 
ter mediums it is usually potent. 
But not always. In a hundred 


men there will always be found 
forty or fifty who, when told that 
the business cannot be placed in 
their publications at present, will 
push by the agent and go to the 
advertiser, laying plans of their 
own before him, criticizing the 
judgment of the agent, casting re- 
flections on the mediums being 
used, the copy, etc., and poisoning 
his mind. 

Another way in which matters ~ 
can be made easier for everybody 
concerned is to raise the stand- 
ard of salesmanship in selling 
space and eliminate the barn- 
storming solicitor for the weak 
and unsuitable medium. Some of 
the solicitors who go about repre- 
senting unheard of publications 
and flimsy schemes are certainly 
curious specimens of humanity. 
Men (and women, too) picked up 
anywhere and sent out with a 
sample copy or dummy; people 
working on commission as adver- 
tising solicitors because they have 
failed at everything else; nonde- 
scripts with no knowledge of ad- 
vertising, or business, or tact— 
these have merely a_ nuisance 
value, and are found in few other 
lines of business. 

The experienced solicitor is 
genuinely useful to the experi- 
enced advertiser. He brings ideas 
and information that the latter 
would be sorry not to obtain. 
The experienced advertiser, fur- 
thermore, will have learned how 
to employ the solicitor’s knowl- 
edge, and has probably trained an 
assistant to separate the sheep 
from the goats. One of the 
largest general advertisers in 
New York makes even the in- 
different solicitor profitable by 
bringing salesmanship to bear on 
him in turn, and selling him his 
own goods on a partial trade 
basis. 3 

But at this stage of advertising, 
when it is being carried into con- 
servative industries, where the 
possibilities for future - business 
are so great, and the dangers of 
nullifying patient work greater, 
the problems that the creative ad- 
vertising agent must meet are 
sufficient to keep him awake 
nights without the added problem 
of the interloping solicitor. 
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An Evidence Of 
Business Confidence 


Newspaper advertising is one of the best barometers of business con- 
ditions. The newspaper that brings results and has the confidence of its 
advertisers as well as its readers reflects in its advertising columns the 
prosperity of the community. During the month of 


November, 1908 
The Chicago Record-Herald 
Gained 57,000 Lines 











of display advertising over the corresponding month last year. 


Two Essentials 


in fair dealing with advertisers are frank statements of circulation and 
accurate information about advertising rates. 

Both of these requirements are met by The Chicago Record-Herald. 
A statement of the net paid circulation for the preceding month appears 
on the editorial page of every issue of The Chicago Record-Herald. 
The circulation books are open to all advertisers. 

All advertising contracts are open to advertisers, who can ascertain 
exactly what any advertiser pays for advertising space in The Chicago 
Record-Herald. Any advertiser can get the same rate on the same 
conditions as any other. 


Net Paid Circulation 
November, 1908 


Daily Average, Exceeding 141,000 
Sunday Average, Exceeding 200,000 














THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


Chicago Office Eastern Office 
154 Washington Street 437 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York City 
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Kicks and Halfpence 


** As one goes from John O’Groats to Land’s End one gets more kicks than 
half-pence.’’—Old Saying. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 














There used to be a paper called 
“Art in Advertising.” It perished 
because in those days there was 


so little art in advertising. There ' 


is more nowadays, but not much. 
Art here means not the art of pre- 
paring advertising copy, but the 
use of Art with a capital “A” to 
illustrate advertising ideas. 

I think it was William Morris 
who pointed out that the Greeks 
in order to make an article useful 
never found it necessary to make 
it ugly. 

I believe that in making an ad- 
vertising design effective it is not 
necessary to make it mediocre or 
repulsive. 

In writing the copy it has been 
found that the best English pro- 
duces the best copy. The more 
forcibly you can convey the par- 
ticular message you have in mind, 
the better the advertising, and 
“forcibly” means clearly, impres- 
sively and convincingly. The kind 
of English written by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, William Shakespeare, 
Joseph Addison, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Arthur Brisbane is 
the kind of English used in good 
advertising: 

If this is true of the copy part 
of the ad, why should #t not be 
true of the design part? Why is 
it not better advertising to use 
well-drawn pictures and designs 
by artists capable of expressing an 
idea in a picture instead of the 
so-called commercial work with 
its lifeless figures that do not ex- 
press the idea either in pose or in 
facial expression? 

I have no sympathy with art 
for art’s sake in advertising or in 
anything else. The first principle 
to be considered is the primary 
use of the object, whether it is a 
chair to sit on or an ad to sell 
goods. I do not believe in any art 
applied to the making of a chair 
which makes it beautiful at the 
expense of its being a comfortable 


seat, nor do I believe that any 
chair can be beautiful which is 
not first of all a good chair to 
sit on. 

I do not believe in any art ap- 
plied to advertising which makes 
an ad beautiful at the expense of 
its primary commercial purpose of 
selling goods, nor do I believe 
that any ad can be made beautiful 
which doesn’t give up to the read- 
er the idea it is intended to con- 
vey with the least amount of fric- 
tion, which doesn’t leave a pleas- 
ant and agreeable impression, and 
which doesn’t create a desire to 
own the goods advertised. 

Correctly drawn pictures are a 
great help to this. The hard- 
faced, mechanical, lifeless dum- 
mies that appear in magazine 
pages and upon posters, playing 
on piano players, using meat chop- 
pers and egg-beaters or enjoying 
the heat of radiators and _ fire- 
places, are not good advertising 
because their poses do not indi- 
cate comfort, nor their faces sat- 
isfaction. 

It takes a very good artist to 
convey the more subtle messages 
that a picture can convey, but no 
artist should be too good for ad- 
vertising. 

Every year a horse show is held 
in New York which is supposed 
to appeal to the wealth, taste and 
culture of New York. It is ad- 
vertised by a poster of the fa- 
miliar county fair, stud-horse 
type, turned out by a commercial 
lithographer in a typical commer- 
cial-lithographic way. If there 
ever was an opportunity to pro- 
duce a good poster, it would be 
for the sake of the horse show. 
If there ever was a clientele that 
would appreciate a good poster, it 
is the crowd which frequents the 
horse show, which has traveled 
abroad and has seen the magnifi- 
cent work appearing on the hoard- 
ings in France, Italy, Holland and 

















Germany. Those fellows over 
there beat us in poster work, not 
because they are better or more 
clever then our men, but because 
they get a chance to use their 
work. I have seen design after 
design turned down by an adver- 
tiser which was not only a good 
design it itself, but a peculiarly 
apt and appropriate advertise- 
ment, because the advertiser could 
not see it and would not let any- 
body else see it for him. 

Every manufacturer has a men- 
tal picture of the way his goods 
should look. He expects the 
actual picture which appears in 
the advertisements to correspond 
with his mental picture. His men- 
tal picture is all wrong. 

A French artist has produced 
pictures of automobiles going at a 
high rate of speed very effectively 
designed. The artist has shown 
the actual on-rush of the car, but 
no American manufacturer will 
let an advertising artist show his 
car in this way, because naturally 
a car at high speed has a blurred 
effect, while the automobile manu- 
facturer’s idea of the picture of 
his car is one standing stock still 
so that every bolt is in evidence 
and every bit of high-light on the 
varnish shows. The manufacturer 
cannot or will not look at his 
goods the way the public looks at 
them, and will not let anybody 
else look at them for him, and 
until he does the advertising 
pages, as well as the designs in 
street cars and upon billboards, 
will continue to have the deadness 
and lack of life and interest which 
they now have. 

xe * * 

The average manufacturer, 
when you suggest better drawing 
for his advertising, comes back 
with the statement that it will be 
over the heads of his customers. 
If this is true, he publishes his 
advertisement in periodicals every 
one of which is over the heads of 
its readers, because the readers of 
the magazines in which he adver- 
tises are the customers to whom 
he is offering his goods. 

Why should it be illogical to 
use the same artist to illustrate 
the goods as is used by the editor 
to illustrate the reading matter, 
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or by the art manager to make the 
cover design? Surely all of the 
magazine goes to the same person. 
Surely the art standards of the 
magazine are not too high for the 
advertiser. If a picture by James 
Montgomery Flagg, J. J. Gould 
or Edward Penfield is appreciated 
by the readers of Collier's Weekly 
or The American Magazine, then 
surely those same readers will ap- 
preciate pictures by the same ar- 
tists advertising automobiles, hats 
or collars. 

Why is it then that there is so 
little good advertising design? 
Possibly because there is so little 
good advertising of any kind, be- 
cause we are all born full-fledged 
advertising men. There is not a 
manufacturer or, for that matter, 
a newspaper man, who doesn’t 
consider himself a first-class ad- 
vertising man if he will only take 
time for it. A great many adver- 
tising men labor under this de- 
lusion also. 

A picture is a great vehicle for 
conveying a lesson. Pictures were 
used before type. A picture tells 
a short story, tells it quickly, 
tells it to even the most illiterate 
man, but it takes a good artist 
to draw a picture that will do 
this. Advertisers give up half 
their space and more to designs 
that merely clog and retire their 
message because the designs tell 
nothing and therefore serve no 
useful purpose. 

* * * 

I wonder how many have no- 
ticed that John Wanamaker is 
using to advertise his stores here 
in New York posters which were 
made in Paris, both design and 
reproduction. In doing this the 
great merchant is as astute as he 
usually is. Not only does he get 
first-class color work, the real 
poster element, a design that tells 
the story without sacrificing the 
design, but he also conveys the 
idea that if he is in such close 
touch with Paris that his posters 
are made there, he must be in 
equaily close touch for all those 
numerous articles of wearing ap- 
parel which are supposed to be 
better because they come from 
Paris. 

Earnest Etmo CALKINS. 
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The Augusta|H 


An official examination of the news- , | , 
paper circulation of the city of 
Augusta undertaken by Printers’ 
Ink and the Audit Company of New 
York and which has just been made 
public shows that 











The Herald’s paid circulation in the city of I 
Augusta from January 1st to October 31st, 1908, 
exceeded that of the Chronicle for a like period 


by 43.3 per cent. : 
That the Herald’s total paid circulation for , 
the same period also exceeded that of the 
Chronicle. 
These were the two questions to be decided 
by the official investigation, and on both points 
the Augusta Herald has proved good its ( 


claims. 


Vreeland-Benjamin|Sp 


Manager Foreign 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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qa|Herald Wins 


The Official Report shows that from January 
* ist to October 31st, 1908 











Copies 
| The Herald printed a daily average of . 7,472 
The Chronicle _ . 6 457 


Daily average in favor of the Herald . 1,015 


Cates a day 


In other words, the Augusta Herald printed 
and circulated over 1,000 copies a day more than 
the Augusta Chronicle from January 1st to Octo- 
ber 31st, a period of 10 months. 


City Circulation: During this same period 


The Herald circulated in August a © 
daily average of . . , . - . 4,098 
The Chronicle circulated in Augusta a 
daily average of . . . ere 


Daily average in favor of the Herald . 1,306 


Copies a day 





In other words, the Herald circulated over 
1,300 more papers daily in Augusta than the 
Chronicle for the period from January Ist. to 
October 31st, 1908, a period of 10 months. 


in| Special Adv. Agency 
-eilfn Adwertising 
BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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RAISING MONEY TO BOOM 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





TOM RICHARDSON’S WAY OF AROUS- 
ING INTEREST AND GETTING THE 
TIGHT WADS TO LOOSEN UP—ONE 
LITTLE TOWN SUBSCRIBES $3,600 
IN THIRTY-SIX MINUTES—EU- 
GENE, OREGON, CONTRIBUTED $10,- 
000, AND ASTORIA $12,000, FOR 
PUBLICITY. 





The Pacific Northwest is doing 
more to attract people to its ter- 
ritory than any other part of the 
United States. It is rich in nat- 
ural resources—it has immense 
forests, millions of acres of fertile 
land, mountains that yield coal, 
iron and copper, and a climate 
that, in the words of the natives, 
‘fs just right.” 

The people of Oregon and 
Washington are wide awake hust- 
lers and they are determined that 
the rest of the world shall know 
what a fine country they occupy 
and that there is plenty of room 
for men and women to settle and 
make homes and fortunes for 
themselves. 

Throughout these two states 
money is being raised for publicity 
purposes. Towns, cities and 
counties are seeking to attract out- 
siders to their confines. A corre- 
spondent sends the following de- 
scription of a meeting held in a 
small town to secure contribu- 
tions for advertising its attrac- 
tions. Dozen of just such meet- 
ings are being held all over the 
Pacific Northwest and for the 
same purpose. 





“Lock the doors. 

“Don’t let a single man out. 

“Ladies, who is that man work- 
ing towards the door? No, Mr. 
, you don’t get out of this 
sO easy. 

“How much money will you put 
up each month,- Mr. ; 
Ladies, how much ought Mr. 
to put up? You know, you 
buy things at his store. $10? 
No, Mr. , that isn’t enough. 
We must have at least $20 from 
you. Everyone present who sin- 
cerely thinks Mr. should 
subscribe $20 a month to this fund 
will please say ‘Aye.’ The ayes 

















have it, Mr. 





A , and so you 
will have to take your medicine, 





All right, Mr. , $20 a month, 
Thank you, Mr. ———.” 





Foregoing is a typical extract 
from a talk by Tom Richardson 
before the Klickitat Co. Develop- 
ment League at a big meeting held 
in the little town of Goldendale, 
Wash., the Klickitat county seat. 
The meeting itself was typical of 
many held in the Pacific North- 
west near Portland. 

Three thousand six hundred dol- 
lars was subscribed in thirty-six 
minutes at this meeting, and the 
next business day, Sunday inter- 
vening, the fund was raised to 
$5,000, so that Goldendale to-day 
has a fund of $5,000 to spend for 
publicity purposes, whereas last 
year all they could raise was $590. 
This is going some for a town of 
1,800 population. 

The opera house at Goldendale 
was crowded, standing room being 
at a premium. Tom Richardson’s 
spectacular money-raising meth- 
ods had been noised around, and 
so much interest was aroused that 
the moneyed people themselves 
came, as well as others of the town 
and surrounding country. There 
were three speakers, Tom Richard- 
son, secretary of the Oregon Devel- 
opment League and manager of the 
Portland Commercial Club; C. C. 
Chapman, president of the Chap- 
man Advertising Co., and Harry 
Adams, general passenger agent 
of the new Hill line. Mr. Chap- 
man preceded Mr. Richardson, 
telling the advantages of per- 
sistent advertising, and leading 
up to the climax, which was fur- 
nished by Mr. Richardson’s speech. 

“Now, that don’t go,” said Rich- 
ardson, when one of the present 
members of the League stated that 
$5 a month was too much for cer- 
tain interests to put up. “You 
can’t succeed that way. 

“Name the next man and tell 
him how much he has to put up. 

“You women, watch these men. 
You know them all. 

“You farmers, get busy here. 
You benefit more than anyone 
else. It is the price of your land 
that goes up. Now get the habit 
of giving.” 
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250 


-Fitth Avenue 








The offices of Calkins & Holden, formerly at 44 East 
23d Street, are now at 250 Fifth Avenue. 


It is probably of no great importance to our customers, 
present or potential, just where we do our work. The only 
important thing to them is that the work is the best we 
can do. 


We moved in order to have a better place to work; on 
the theory that in a better place we can do better work. 
Our new offices afford more room, better light, greater 
quiet, more convenience and more carefully thought out 
facilities than we have had in the past. 


Fifth Avenue means nothing, except that we happened 
to find on Fifth Avenue a floor just suited to our needs, 
which we were able to lease for a long enough time to pre- 
clude the necessity of ever having to move again. 


The ability of an advertising agency is not measured by 
square feet of floor space or by location. The important 
thing is that in changing our offices we have not changed 
our policy. We still believe that it is better to do many 
things for a few clients than few things for many clients. 








CALKINS & HOLDEN 
New York 


Telephone: Madison Square 4831-4832-4833 
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“You want to consult your di- 
rectors? Name them out loud, 
and we will see whether they are 
here. Yes, you have a majority 
here now. Gentlemen, stand up. 
This $25 a month all right from 
your bank? Yes? All right, $25 
a month for one year. Next? 

“Somebody please throw a stick 
of dynamite right here on the 


‘stage. There are some ‘tight 

wads’ here that ought to loosen 
” 

up 


“Now, ladies, you have made 
the men put up—how much are 
you going to put up?” 

Mr. Richardson stayed right by 
the ladies until he had them con- 
tributing also. In closing he made 
a stirring appeal to the pride of 
the community to see that these 
payments were kept up, stating 
that the obligations were of a most 
sacred nature, that advertising the 
community helped the churches, 
helped the schools and helped the 
community generally, and that the 
fund must never suffer by a be- 
laied payment. 

Meetings of this kind have be- 
come quite frequent here in the 
Nerthwest—town after town and 
city after city having come through 
in a similarly spectacular way. In 
one evening $10,000 was raised at 
Eugene, Oregon, and in another 
evening $12,000 was raised at As- 
toria. Subscriptions so raised are 
easily collected. Public spirit rises 
high, everyone gets interested in 
the advertising, and the results 
are constantly watched. Eugene’s 
subscription was made one year 
avo. Results were so splendid 
that last week a fund of $15,000 
was raised without any extraor- 
dinary effort. 

The town of White Salmon, 
Wash., with only eighty voters, 
has subscribed $2,200. If New 
York City subscribed in like pro- 
portion its publicity fund would 
amount to nearly $30,000,000. 


—$<> 


George Thompson of the St. 
Paul Dispatch, is to be congratu- 
lated for securing such an able 
and well seasoned journalist as 
Charles H. Grasty as his asso- 
ciate in the conduct of that suc- 
cessful and aggressive newspaper. 
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ADVERTISING AS SHE IS 
WRIT IN PORTO RICO. 


Tue Apv. Company oF Porto Rico. 

Newspaper and Outdoor Advertising. 

San Juan, P. R., Sept. 16, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We beg to enclose herewith two local 
advertisements that have appeared in 
San Juan lately, which we beg that 
you decipher at your earliest conveni- 
ence. 

We believe that there is a first-class 
chance for a good copy writer here as 
there are four newspapers of fair cir- 
culation, and at present we are only 
pushing our out-door advertising de- 
partment. We would be pleased to 
communicate with anyone that you may 


think would care to come to Porto 
Rico. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. A. De Lima, 
Manager. 


It would appear that, as stated 
in the above letter, there is “a 
first-class chance for a good copy 
writer here”; providing, of course, 
that people who print such ads as 
the specimens enclosed (and here 
reproduced) have any apprecia- 
tion of their very obvious needs in 
this direction. 

The first specimen (which fol- 
lows) is not wholly bad; one can 
get from it a hazy idea of what 
its writer is driving at. But of 
course it is a poor ad because it 
fails to convey any information 
that would be likely to awaken 
even a mild interest in, much less 
a desire for the thing advertised. 


SUNLIGHT 

Your plants need sunlight and 
your eyes need artificial sunlight. 
Acetylene serves you by night 

as the sun your plants by day. 
There are installations for many 
lights; also for individual lamps. 

S) Lippitt, 

Mayaguez. 


I don’t seem to find words that 
would begin to do justice to the 
other specimen, which reads as 
follows: 


10,000 Copies! 10,000 Copies! 

After issuing our letter, we have filed 
a contract with the Boletin Mercantil 
regarding to the printing and sell of 
El Directorio de San Juan. Therefore, 
you can call at said house, for all mat- 
ter of advertisements and for buying 
the same book. 

Boletin Mercantil is the Stationery 
Store and Printing Office more rich in 
Porto Rico than anyother, in value and 
os having been founded towards 
1 3 

By virtue of the mentioned contract 
we will give you all the concerning to 
the seven Districts of the Island with- 


San Juan or 





a | 
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out altering our prices, already stated. 

The reputation of Boletin Mercantil 
it is the better warranty which we are 
bringing to you. 

If I had to guess on this bunch 
of words I would say they are in- 
tended to carry the news that 
somebody is getting out some sort 
of a directory, but doesn’t want 
anybody to know who is doing it. 
However, the commercial instinct 
being strong within him (or them, 
for he does attempt to shift some 
of the responsibility for what he 
is about to do by saying “we”), 
he is good enough to publish the 
glad tidings that anybody who is 
sufficiently interested may arrange 
for the purchase of space or the 
book itself by calling on the sta- 
tionery store that, having been 
“founded towards 1838,” must be 
going backwards. 

The much-boasted reputation of 
Boletin Mercantil does not’ seem 
likely to enhance. very much 
through its connection with this 
very much mixed announcement. 

Just fancy, here in these United 
States, telling a prospective ad- 
vertiser that he can “call at said 
house, for all matter of advertise- 
ments.” But then, that may be 
the happy custom in Porto Rico, 
and—but I’m getting onto danger- 
ous ground; my guess may not be 
right. JACARTHUR. 

cd Naa kr 


Henry Bright, who for many 
years was one of the best known 
and most popular special agents 
of New York, died at his home 
at East Orange, N. J., after a long 
illness, on November 26. Mr. 
Bright entered the special agency 
field in 1891 and continued to be 
actively engaged until July 1, 1905, 
when he was seized with a men- 
tal disease which made further 
work impossible. At the time of 
his death he was vice-president 
of Verree & Conkling, which con- 
cern succeeded Bright & Verree, 
September 2, 1908. Mr. Bright’s 
funeral was attended by a large 
number of his old associates. 

Edgar M. Swasey, formerly 
connected with the Hadley Ag- 
encv, San Francisco, is now con- 
ducting a special advertising serv- 
ice of his own. 
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The 


Louisville 
Courier- 
Journal 


offers the solution of 
one-half the advertising 
problem in so far as 
Kentucky is concerned. 
The other half is solved 
by its Evening Contem- 


porary 
The 


Louisville 
Times 


These two great pa- 
pers go straight into the 
homes of Kentucky. 
They are recognized as 
potent necessities. They 
compel admiration and 
respect. They are alive 
to the best interests of 
Kentucky and _ Louis- 
ville. They give to the 
advertiser a quality- 
quantity circulation 100 
per cent. fine. 


Circulation books are 
open to advertisers 


THE 
S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK—TRIBUNE BLOG.—CHICAGO 
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SANTA CLAUS’ VALUE AS A 
SALESMAN 





A glance through the advertis- 
ing pages of the December maga- 
zines discloses the fact that Santa 
Claus has hit the trail again. 

Santa Claus should be classified 
as a hibernating creature. For 
eleven long months he sleeps for- 
gotten, tucked carefully away in 
the furthest corner of a thousand 
and one dusty cut drawers, pa- 
tiently awaiting the one month in 
the year during which he is per- 
mitted to show his face. And in 
due course of time, when adver- 





tisers’ thoughts turn to the prepa- 
ration of Christmas copy, old 
Saint Nick is rudely ‘roused from 
his slumber, has his face washed 
with benzine and is sent forth on 
his annual mission of awakening 
Christmas spirit— and incidently 
loosening the pocket-books of 
those who behold his rubicund 
countenance. 

Without question, Santa Claus 
is of real value in Christmas ad- 
vertising—provided he is handled 
correctlv and taught his place. 
The trouble is, however, he is 


used too carelessly—and far too 


often simply because of an idea 
that it’s the proper thing to do. 
The mere fact that a “Santa” is 
stuck up in one corner of an ad- 
vertisement doesn’t necessarily 
make it a good Christmas ad. 
One candle doesn’t make a 
Christmas tree. And 50 there are 
other essentials to be reckoned 
with: The lay-out, the copy, and 
the likeness of “Santa” himself. 


INK. 


It is surprising to note how 
many advertisers seem to neglect 
the importance of this latter point. 

Their lay-outs may be attrac- 
tive, their copy may tell the story, 
but when it comes to framing a 
conception of Santa Claus, it ap- 
pears that any old ruffian, with a 
profusion of whiskers, will do. 

‘here is an advertisement in 
the magazines at present, which 
pictures a Santa Claus whose entire 
tace, below his eyes, is covered 
solid with a luxuriant growth of 
some substance that resembles 
cotton batting—as much as it does 
anything. One’s first thought, on 
beholding this extraordinary “na- 
ture fake,” is wonderment as to 
how the owner of the “crop” 
would look drinking soup. 

But this is only the beginning. 
A few pages farther on, we dis- 
cover a heavy old beggar, of such 
evil dspect, and bearing so plainly 
the tell-tale marks of dissipation, 
that we mentally shudder at the 
thought of meeting him in some 
lonely spot at night. 

Pursuing our quest for the 
genial Saint Nicholas of our child- 
hood, we are confronted on all 
sides by what appears to be a 
gathering of the Panhandlers’ 
Union, i. e., “the congregation of 
the great unwashed.” 

But would you like to see Santa 
Claus with his whiskers off? Turn 
then to the page advertisement of 
the “Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Co.” Santa Claus has just had a 
clean shave, with an “Auto Strop 
Razor,” of course, and we are 
asked, “Why is Santa Claus more 
kappy this year than ever before?” 
The answer is also given. “He 
has shaved!!” 

We don’t blame him a bit for 
being happy. If he had shaved 
with a hoe, his smile would prob- 
ably be just as expansive—for 
tasn’t he rid himself of those 
whiskers? 

It is not my intent to knock 
good old Saint Nick too hard. 
(nfortunately, he has never sat 
for his picture, and therefore our 
conception of him must naturally 
be built upon the slender support 
of imagination. As stated before, 
if properly handled, he can be 
made a valuable Christmas sales- 
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Fastest Growing 
Magazine in 
America. 


No other magazine in publishing history has ever won so 
sound and rapid a growth as Hampton’s. The fact is plain 
to any one who knows how to judge the strength and adver- 
tising value of a publication. 

According to the magazine summaries as published in 
Printers’ INK December Hampton’s is: the only one of the 
leading general magazines, with one exception, to show an in- 
crease over December last year. 

Hampton’s published 20% more advertising than last year. 

The growth in quantity and quality of Hampton’s circula- 
tion is generally recognized, by all careful space-buyers, includ- 
ing the 


TWELVE HUNDRED 
ADVERTISERS 


Who have reserved space in Hampton’s Magazine for 1909. 


The “pulling power” of a magazine with growing circula- 
tion is strikingly illustrated by the replies received in response 
to our offer of a prize for the answer to O. Henry’s puzzle 
story in December Hampton’s. In the two weeks since the 
December number first appeared more than 2,000 replies have 
been received, and they are still coming at the rate of 150 
to 200 every day. 

A prominent magazine advertiser says of Hampton’s: “Ac- 
tual results have demonstrated to us that it is one of the pow- 
ers and at its present gait it will soon be THE among the 
‘big ones.’ ” 


HAMPTON’S 
MAGAZINE 


Formerly Broadway Magazine 














WILLIAM L. COLT HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Manager Advertising Department Western Advertising Manager 
66 West 35th Street 1040 First National Bank Bldg. 


New York Chicago 
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man, as he stands for the spirit of 
giving—and to give we must first 
buy. What house would send a 
pirate or a tramp out on the road 
to represent it? And yet an ad- 
vertisement is too often used as a 
means to introduce a representa- 
tive that any judge in the country 
would commit to jail for six 
months on looks alone. 

If advertisers would only take 
more pains to make Santa Claus 
“look the part” their ads would be 
better received. One naturally 
holds his pocketbook tight at the 
sight of some bloodthirsty thug of 
a “Santa,” rather than to open it. 

R. Bicetow LocKwoop. 
ee 

Frank A. Munsey, 
six magazines and four daily 
newspapers, announces that he 
will hereafter issue the Washing- 
ton Times on Sunday as well as 
week day afternoons. In an in- 
terview he stated that he believed 
in doing new things and that the 
Times would be the first and only 
straight _seven day afternoon 
newspaper in this country. Mr. 
Munsey is mistaken. The West- 
erly R. I. Sun has been issued 
every afternoon in the week for 
fifteen years. 

Other newspaper publishers will 
watch Mr. Munsey’s experiment 
with much interest. Personally 
we do not believe that a Sunday 
evening newspaper can be made 
a commercial success for several 
reasons. In the first place there is 
the difficulty of persuading news- 
dealers and newsboys to work 
seven full days in the week. Most 
of the newsstands close at noon on 
Sunday, the remainder of the day 
being the only part of the week 
that the dealers can have for rest 
or recreation. In the second place 
after people have waded through 
the fifty or a hundred pages of 
the Sunday morning newspapers 





who owns 


they are so tired that the most of * 


them couldn’t be hired to read an 
evening newspaper. They want a 
rest. 

If Mr. Munsey can find a way 
to change these conditions, even 
though it may cost a million or 
two, he will work wonders. Most 
journalists believe the experiment 
will fail, 


INK. 


LET US JOIN IN*SCALPING THE 
PRESS AGENT. 





Tue WINNIPEG TELEGRAM. 
WINNIPEG, Nov. 28, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been much interested in the 
“Evils of Press Agentism” so admir- 
ably handled by you. Mr. Bernard’s 
letter in your issue of the 25th of No- 
vember brings this abuse, of what was 
at one time considered a newspaper 
courtesy, home to the right parties. 
Now it would appear that manufacturers 
of automobiles and managers of large 
hotels spend more money for the ser- 
vice of a press agent than they do in 
legitimate advertising. 

The H. H. Franklin Co., of Syracuse, 
New York, has about run the limit in 
this “Press Agentism Evil. we: 
Walker, who styles himself “advertising 
manager,” is in reality, I should judge, 
the “press agent.” During the last few 
weeks, if not months, he has sent the 
press at frequent intervals eight and 
ten closely written pages of what he 
terms the “Frariklin news,” but which 
in reality is a boost for the Franklin 
Motor Car. I have no doubt a yawning 
waste paper basket in most cases has 
been the receptacle for this class of 
matter. But Mr. Walker has evidently 
been encouraged to make his service a 
feature with the newspapers as witness 
the following letter written by him 
under date of Nov. 18th. 

“We shall be glad if you will let 
us know in what way, if ‘any, the 
Franklin news furnished you can be 
made more acceptable to you and your 
paper. 

“Whenever in any of it particular 
attention to matters of your locality 
will be of use to you, we will endeavor 
to meet your wants if you will signify 
at any time what you would like. 

“Thanking you for such use as you 
will be able to make of the Franklin 
Automobile news, we remain,” etc. 

The Telegram replied to Mr. Walker's 
invitation or an expression of opinion 
in the letter following which appears 
to have terminated the correspondence: 

“In answer to your favor of the 18th 
inst. enquiring how you can make the 
Franklin news more acceptable to us, 
we beg to state if you would undertake 
to pay for the space these articles are 
expected to occupy we would be glad 
to print them; otherwise in most cases 
the letter finds its way into the waste 
paper basket. 

“Why should you expect the Tele- 
gram and other newspapers to create a 
sale for your goods? So far as this 
paper is concerned we have never had 
one dollar’s worth of advertising from 
the Franklin Co., and we have given 
them in the past several complimentary 
notices. It requires a brand of nerve, 
which I very much admire, to send us 
six or eight type-written sheets once 
or twice a week and expect free pub- 
lication. I have not heard that you 
were giving your cars away and I know 
of no reason why we should undertake 
to supply the publicity you require in 
this country free of charge.” 

Yours truly, 
‘ABRAHAM, 
Business Manager. 
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~ PRINTERS’ INK asks to reprint this letter because 
PRINTERS’ INK believes advertisers read here what 
does not reach their attention in form letters. Please 


drop a line in reply and VOTE FOR PRINTERS’ INK. 


The INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


JOHN LANE: COMPANY 
110-114 WEST 324 STREET 


NEW YORK December 2, 1908. 


J. D. Hampton, Esq., 
12 West 3lst Street, 
New Yori City. 


Dear Sir:~ 


You are receiving, this week, six color plates of Dulac's illus- 
‘rations, including the Open Sesame of the Arabian nights, in the Decem- 
ber International Studio, with other unusual features. 


The 1909 EXHIBITION OF ADVERTISING ART, to be held during Jenuary 
at the National Arts Club, one of the most attractive club houses in New 
York, is amounced on the last editorial page of the magazine. Let us send 
you further information if you are interested and wish to attend. We shall 
have an article about it, with illustrations, in our February issue. 


Please note that this ONE ISSUE contains 2~1/2 pages of the advertis~ 
ing of the Tiffany concerns, and over 1-1/2 pages of Lenox China; also a 
total of over THREE TIMES the advertising carried a year ago. This is be~- 
cause our magazine is FIRST on the list for cash returns in the advertising 
of publishers (using COUPONS), furniture, schools, foreign tours, etc., and 
AMONG THE FIRST in many other fields. We have more then doubled our busi- 
ness during the panic year. No other mgazine reaches so many subscribers 
at $5.00 a year. You CANNOT SQUEEZE BLOOD OUT OF A STONE, so remember that 
our readers are people with means to satisfy every taste. 


Our new rate card is enclosed, showing the covers and preferred 
positions increased to 7 by 10 printing space, at $80.00 to $140.00 each. 
We, solicit your business for these positions, and for the run-of-magazine 
pages at $56.00 a page in annual or three page contracts. 


May we have the pleasure of hearing from you, now, concerning your 


business for 1909? 
"Wue-F; yours, 
allt 


?. S- The National Society of Home Art & Decoration (people who are decor- 
ating, beautifully, their ovm homes, and the homs of others,) has adopted 
The International Studio as its organ of communication. 


No regular issue of a generally circulated magazine 
reaches so many people at so high a subscription price, 
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TELL THE PUBLIC WHAT IT 
WANTS TO KNOW. 


The advertiser who fails to give the 
information desired, who fails to pre- 
sent his points and tell about the articles 
he has for sale in manner and detail 
sufficiently ample to give satisfaction to 
those who seek fog information and 
also to pique the interest and curiosity 
of the desultory reader is short on 
business acumen and insight and is 
drepping into the rear ranks of the 
procession. He succeeds doubtless in 
attracting some attention and in creating 
a pleasant impression and his adver- 
tising may be said to pay—but why 
should it not pay him more? His com- 
petitor who is not timid of space and 
printer’s ink and puts these to their 
best economic account in the full pres- 
entation of his business proposition, 
each day, will sell his goods, will e 
results and will accomplish things, e 
may make, and does make, a larger 
advertising bill—but he also makes 
enough to pay it with ease, and the 
fact that he continues to run it up, 
proves that he knows a good invest- 
ment.—Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


—__++-—_—_ 


“A GOLD-MINE OF INFORMA- 
TION.” 





Tue Lorp BattimorE Press. 
Formerly The Friedenwald Co. 
Battimore, Mp., Dec. 2, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
word of congratulation, though a 
little late, on the decided improvement 
in Printers’ INK. 

You are getting out a journal now 
that is a gold-mine of information and 
inspiration for-the man who is in any 
way connected with advertising. The 
issue of December 2, just at me, is 
well worth reading from cover to cover, 
for every page contains something sug- 
gestive, instructive or entertaining to 
‘us fellers’ who want to know the 
what and why of the science of adver- 
tising as practiced in the now and here. 

od luck to you! 
Very truly yours, 
Jerome P. FLEISHMAN, 
Promotion Department. 


——————~<9—_—_—— 
NO ADVERTISING. 


“But look here,” said the indignant 
antiquary, “in my _ article on early 
Grecian sculpture I distinctly men- 
tioned Phidias. Why has his name 
been deleted?” 

The editor smiled quietly. ‘When,’ 
he said, “you find old man Phidias get- 
ting his work advertised in this paper 
under five shillings a line you come 
right- around and let me know.” 


——_ +e —___ 


Over a shoemaker’s shop in Memphis, 
Tenn., appears a sign lettered as fol- 


lows: . 
SAM OMMELL. 
Shoemaker Supply Co. 
Souls Rubber Heals Sowed 


40c. Souls & Heals $1.00 




















Color 
Photography 
Advertising 


The January issue of THE Ap- 
VERTISERS ALMANACK is devoted 
to Color Photography and Color 
Printing, based on the notable re- 


sults achieved in the Christmas 
Annual of Country Life in 
America. 


SOME TITLES 
Lord Northcliffe’s Views on Color 
Advertisers and Color Photography 
How a Color Picture is Made 


Application of Color Photography 
to Color Printing 


We shall be glad to send a copy of 
this special number to advertisers and 
advertising agency men who are inter- 
ested in this distinct advance in adver- 


tising. 
HONOR PLACES. 

NOTE.—In the big list of December 
magazines on the opposite fase, see the 
high places occupied by Country Life 
in America (second) and The World’s 
Work (sixth)—honor places fairly won 
by magazines conspicuous for beauty of 
contents and real worth to advertisers. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133 East Sixteenth Street 
New York 


Boston 
Tremont Building 


Chicago 
Heyworth Building 




















DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 














Agate 
Pages _ Lines 
Everybody'S.ss+.seeeeerseeeees 157 35,336 
Country Life in America (cols.) 190 33,130 
Review of Reviews...+..++++++ 145 Y 
UR. 5 cas onedsvovenhscnas 141 31,710 
System a. cava bed ovacspateses 138 30,912 
World's Work.. 129 28,920 
Ladies’ Home J 137 27,400 
Harper’s Monthly. 121 27,170 
Designer (cols.).... 130 26,018 
Scribner’s...... 113 25,612 
Munsey’s....++++- 113 25,362 
New Idea (cols.)... 123 24,688 
Cosmopolitan (Jan.)....+++++++ 109 24,513 
Woman's Home Comp'n (cols.) 121 24,393 
American ses ogg edccseseves 104 23,457 
Century Magazine... 102 22,972 
serge (cols. a 141 19,837 
acific Monthly.. 87 19,693 
PP PTT oe 19,460 
Success (cols.).... 103 17,319 
Good Housekeeping 76 17,182 
Outing Magazine.. 12 16,133 
Pictorial Review (cols.) pehideek 95 15,984 
Hampton's Broadway Magazine 70 15,757 
Atlantic Monthly........-++e+« 64 14,452 
Red Book...cececesesssccecees 14,336 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine(cols.) 75 13,985 
Theatre Magazine (cols)......- 82 13 896 
Ladies’ World (cols.)..... ‘si 13,339 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).. 18 13,160 
AIQOSY.++-eeeecccseeess 56 12,656 
Current Literature........ 56 12,544 
Putnam's and The Reader..... 55 12,488 
Van Norden......0-:seeeeesess 52 11,804 
Ainslee’s..... - 49 10,976 
Metropolitan.... .... 48 10,752 
Spare Moments (cols.): 63 10,689 
Technical World...... 46 10,402 
Lippincott’S.....sceeeseseesees 46 10,304 
Field and Stream....... edecese 44 9,856 
Pearson’s......+++.. Swawhsaesss 43 9,814 
Outdoor Life.......seeseeseeee 42 9,494 
Housekeeper (cols.).. sases OF 9,467 
Suburban Life qaats. je. yeaesw suns 54 9,171 
Harper's Bazar... eaveenees 40 9,018 
Populak. occccccscvcccccscccece 37 8,438 
Appleton’S...rcesccccccccccces 34 7,632 
Garden Magazine (cols.) Le eee 46 48 6,793 
Strand,...cccsccosccoseves «es 30 6,720 
Human Life (co - 36 6,717 
American Boy. 33 6,700 
All-BEGRG. occ ce ccccccccescccccs 29 6,688 
St. Nicholas....cccccccsccscces 24 5,586 
Recreation (cols.).......sse00. 32 5,386 
Blue Book (Jan.)....seeeseeseee 24 5,376 
Smith's (Jan.)......seeceeeeees 23 5,320 
House and Gandon (cols.) ..... 35 4,744 
McCall's Magazine Jan. (cols.). 34 4,710 
Smart Bets. cecccecccessceveces 18 4,088 
Railroad Man’s Magazine...... 10 2,289 
Cavali€ts..ccccccceccsccsevcess 5 1,331 
Scrap Book......... ovcesccesos 5 1,194 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR NOVEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Agate 

Week ending November 1: Cols. Lines 

Associated Sunday Magazine... 22 3,960 

Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 9 1,770 
Week me November 8: 

VOQUC, vn ccccccccssedavecedos ++ 203 31,276 


Saturday Evening Post. issoees 18 12,556 
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Collier's.....secscccsees eescce. 9,430 
| ee ee m core ae 8,580 
Independent (ages). 32 7,168 
Outlook pages).. 27 6,093 
Literary Digest.. 42 5,948 
Associated Sunday g 2 4,193 
Youth’s Companion....... orice OB 4,100 
Leslie’ Biaeesscccceee coos 14 2,957 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 10 2,068 
Week ending November 15: 
Saturday Evening Post...... ee 14,104 
Collier's... .ccccocccce - 13,870 
Literary Digest... .» Ol 12,864 
Outlook (pages).....06+ sseees 25 5,768 
Associated Sunday ig + 20 3,749 
VOgue.cececcccccccccveccosees . 3,413 
Life. .cccccccesccccecccces - 22 3,210 
Independent (pages). ee - il 2,646 
RAM C ced ncesies 12 2,524 
Youth's Companio CE 1,520 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 7 1,487 
Week ending November 22 : 
Saturday Evening Post - 105 18,060 
Collier’s...sseeees 71 13,541 
Independent (pages). ae 38 8,512 
ee Digest.....cccece ode 59 8,389 
VORUE. ccccocceeveveccccesa deo. 47 7,266 
Outlook (PAGES) ee ee seeeee s+. 26 5,880 
MEG sec dacs cecdccescceccoeses 36 5,109 
Associated Sunday Magazine... - 6 3,022 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine..- 15 2,990 
Leslie’s .ccccccsccvcces sovcees 14 2,974 
Youth’s Companion.... ..+.+++ 1 1,450 
Week ending November 29: 
Outlook (pages)....-seeeeeeees 107 23,933 
Saturday Evening Post.......- 13 12,714 
43 8,326 
Literary Digest...... 59 8,289 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


As you know, we carried a page 
advertisement for our Anemos Vacuum 
Cleaner in your May number, which 
produced over one thousand inquiries, 
a largé number of which were from the 
highest class firms. 

As we are large advertisers and 
keep accurate account of results, this 
interested us, and thinking you would 
be also interested in learning this is 
the motive for this letter. e have 
always had a high opinion of your mag- 
azine, but the results secured from this 
advertisement were beyond our expecta- 

















tion. 
The Miami Cycle & 
eee Company 
(Signed) C. H. Ballew, 
neral Manager. 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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Independent (pages) 32 7,315 
Maalbe’6. <00cace seecces - 31 6,200 
Youth’s Companion. .........+. 26 5,208 
WAND ss Hib ous cqedenckassanwnds 29 4,494 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 17 3,190 
ROR nce aid onaqeasesKacwesendic 19 2,687 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine ll 2,119 
Totals for November : 

ig Saturday Evening Post........ 57,434 
WOMRB sp ccccssagsecictes 46,449 
COT Bike cas srrctene 45,167 
DREOOK iis sec vccesnee's 41,674 
Literary Digest 35,490 
Independent............ ve 25,641 
BAEC soc gecbeccctesdnns, esstacee 19,587 
*Associated Sunday Magazine... 19,114 
SME Dodicnatnccoavessucéoncce 14,655 
Youth’s Companion............ 12,278 
*Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 10,434 


*Five Is.ues. 
te 


TAKES TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 


Inprana Sprincs Co. 
Kramer, Inp., Nov. 28, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In our capacity as one of your inter- 
ested readers we are pleased to acknowl- 
edge your courtesy in placing the name 
of our house organ, The Mudlavia 
News, in the extensive list which ap- 
pears in your issue of November 18th. 

The copy of Printers’ Inx which 
comes to the Sterling Remedy Com- 
pany’s office weekly is passed around 
from one department to another and it 
would be a difficult matter to say which 
of our heads of department is the most 
interested in its illuminative columns. 

I am sending you under separate 
cover a copy of the November issue and 
beg to wish you the compliments of 
the season and a very prosperous busi- 
ness year for 1909. It is a little early 
in the game to extend New Year’s 
Greetings, but I may not have occasion 
to write you again before the ‘first of 
the year, hence I took what appears to 
me to be the only opportunity of doing 


so. 
With ‘best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
H. L. Kramer, 
Treasurer. 


— - -— 


HE’S A LIFE PUPIL. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 


To be frank, the writer has coined 
more thoughts into dollars and cents 
from your publication than all other 
books and publications combined. 

Most magazines on the subject of ad- 
vertising discuss it in a general way 
and do not give any pertinent thoughts 
or suggestions, while Printers’ Ink 
gives suggestions and tells of practical 
results obtained by experienced adver- 
tisers. 

ch eres * you I will always be a 
pupil of The Little School Master as 
long as you desire to publish it, I re- 
main, 

H. J. Ormssee Encravine Co. 
C. F. Teller, President. 
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SCHEMES FOR’ BUILDING 
UP AND HOLDING TRADE 


POPULARITY OF COUPONS AMONG 
MAKERS OF SOAP, COCOA AND TO- 
BACCO WRAPPERS THAT HAVE A 
CASH VALUE—HOW PEOPLE ARE 
ENCOURAGED TO SAVE MONEY— 
ADVANTAGES OF THE PREMIUM 
PLAN—A MATCH MANUFACTURER 
WHO DISTRIBUTES INSURANCE 
POLICIES WITH HIS GOODS, 





The advertising of a trade- 
marked speciality always has the 
advantage over the producer of 
bulked or unrecognizable goods, 
In such things as laundry soaps, 
cocoa, oatmeal, tea, mustard, 
starch, vinegar, tobacco, and the 
like, advertised brands capture a 
large proportion of the trade. In 
some of these things the adver- 
tised brands have nearly all of the 
trade. In England, at all events, I 
suppose that Sunlight Soap, Wat- 
son’s Magic Cleanser, Hudson’s 
Extract of Soap, Crossfields’ 
Laundry Soap comprise 70 per 
cent. or 80 per cent. of the laun- 
dry soap used. Probably 50 per 
cent. of the cocoa, and probably 
much more than 50 per cent. of 
the tobacco and cigarettes, and a 
large percentage of tea consumed 
in this country comes in the pro- 
prietary packages of some adver- 
tiser. 

The proportion of total con- 
sumption that is furnished by ad- 
vertisers of proprietary brands, is 
steadily increasing, and it ought 
to increase, because it is good for 
the consumer. A manufacturer 
whose product bears his. name 
should, for his own credit’s sake, 
keep the quality right because no 
one likes to be identified with 
second rate wares. Moreover, he 
has a direct monetary interest in 
maintaining a high level of excel 
lence and of uniformity. The 
slightest variation in the quality of 
Coleman’s Mustard or Sunlight 
Soap would fetch a storm ‘about 
the ears of the manufacturers 
which would blow away a lot of 
business. The purchaser is there- 
fore guaranteed by the self-inter- 
est of the advertiser against any 
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deterioration of quality, and if 
trade conditions hoist the price of 
raw material, the advertiser of a 
proprietary will put up with the 
loss himself for a while, and ulti- 
mately will prefer to increase the 
price of the article to the con- 
sumer rather than diminish the 
quality of his product. 

Sometimes he will just sit down 
and reduce his advertising, if the 
increase in cost of raw materials 
appears to be temporary. A year 
or so ago there was a big increase 
in the cost of raw cocoa, and 
most of the cocoa and chocolate 
manufacturers lay low for a 
while. They did not want an in- 
crease of trade just then, and 
probably they knew that bulk 
cocoa and chocolates would either 
have to be cheapened in quality or 
hoisted in price sufficiently to 
make the danger of an encroach- 
ment negligible. One manufac- 
turer of eating chocolate boldly 
met the position by continuing his 
advertising in which he explained 
the rise in cost, and by reducing 
the size of the tablets of choc- 
olate. He did not dream of cut- 
ting’ down the quality. It would 
have been madness. Later on, 
when the price of raw cocoa fell, 
he scored a fine point by advertis- 
ing that “he had increased his 
tablets to the regulation size. 

While advertisers of specialities 
are, to a large extent, protected 
by quality from the competition of 
bulk goods, they are naturally, in 


“many lines, constantly competing 


one with another, and as all the 
advertisers in one department of 
trade have an equal interest in 
holding up quality, there is apt to 
be something like uniformity in 
the value given to the buyer. 
Consequently, now that the public 
understands that advertising is the 
guarantee of quality, one speciality 
is about as popular as another. 
People are not cranky about these 
staples. They will about as soon 
buy Watson’s Magic Cleanser as 
Sunlight Soap or Brookes’s Soap 
as Sapolio. Hence thefe arises 
the necessity for some kind of a 
scheme for keeping people con- 
stant to one brand. This neces- 
sity gives rise to some rather in- 
teresting devices. 








Sunset 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE 
PACIFIC AND THE FAR WEST 








Sworn Circulation 


December, 1906, - 75,000 
December, 1907, - 104,000 
November, 1908, - 125,000 


Increase, 66.66 per cent. 








Write for rates, letters from satis- 
advertisers or any other 
information to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


No. | Madison Ave., New York 
120 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
948 Flood Building, San Francisco 
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From past experience in advertising 
in your magazine the results have gone 
far beyond our expectations. We have 
received from the three advertisements 
over 2,500 inquiries and several hun- 
dred written orders. 

The Delaware Stamp Machine 
Company, Inc. 
(Signed) Irving Eyer. 
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One of these is to give value to 
the empty wrappers or cartons. A 
cigarette manufacturer buys back 
empty wrappers of a three-penny 
packet of cigarettes at 25c a hun- 
dred. Lipton once or twice offered 
a motor car for the best last line 
of a Limerick mentioning Lipton’s 
tea providing the Limerick was 
accompanied by wrappers repre- 
senting a certain amount of Lip- 
ton’s tea. The laundry soap peo- 
ple keep up a brisk competition 
among themselves in giving the 
biggest prizes for a collection of 
their used cartons. A woman who 
sends in the largest number of 
cartons gets the first prize, 
amounting to as high as $250 cash. 
Other premiums, such as bicycles, 
sewing machines, etc., are also 
awarded. A woman who is sav- 
ing her cartons to take part in 
competitions like this is not liable 
to jump from one soap to another. 
Whichever brand she is using 
when she starts the game will 
hold her patronage to the end of 
the period assigned for the com- 
petition. 

Moreover, as most servants 
keep these coupons for themselves 
there is an inducement to use as 
much soap as they can in order 
to increase their stock of coupons. 
I do not question the morality of 
soap manufacturers, and it may 
not occur to them that in offering 
inducements like the above they 
are doing a slightly questionable 
thing. The soap carton game is 
very keenly played by the poorer 
classes and by servants. 


A soap manufacturer who does 
not get a very large response to 
his offer and is obliged to give a 
good prize for a small number of 
coupons, presently gains an ad- 
vantage over his more prosperous 
rival because the competitors 
switch to the place where the few- 
est cartons will fetch the best 
prize. The thing goes so far that 
advertisements are seen in the 
one-cent newspapers offering to 
sell cartons for cash. 

Rowntree’s, the cocoa people, 
distribute from house to house 
printed matter which includes a 
sheet on which coupons given in 
tins of Rowntree’s cocoa are to be 
pasted. The sheet bears a few 
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coupons to give the holder a start. 
These latter are “gift coupons,” 
and count towards the total. A 
certain number of coupons stuck 
or pinned on the sheet purchase a 
specific box of Rowntree’s choco- 
lates—and very good chocolates 
they are, too. This scheme ap- 
peals to the children who see to 
it that their mothers buy Rown- 
tree’s and no other cocoa. 


The matches most 
households in London 


used in 
are the 


-Swedish Safety Matches, sold in 


bundles of a dozen boxes. The 
manufacturers of one brand re- 
cently offered four blcycles and 
fifteen watches to the collectors of 
the greatest number of wrappers. 
Another match manufacturer 
works a scheme for holding the 
entire match trade of a house by 
an insurance offer which does not 
sound very risky. The wording 
and quaint punctuation of the 
offer is as follows: 


‘Insurance. These matches be- 
ing reconimended after ‘years of 
trial and approved by all inter- 
ested in Fire Insuranace. The 
Proprietors will give to the 
Widow and Relict of any sober 
husband losing his life by fire in 
his House and Home the Sum of 
£100 One Hundred Pounds £100. 
It being absolutely proved to, their 
satisfaction or that of an Arbitra- 
tor that no other Matches were in 
use in the Dwelling-House burnt 
than Temple-Bar Patent Safety 
Matches.” 


The same match manufacturer 
also offers prizes, consisting of 
pianos, bicycles, sewing machines, 
and various articles of furniture 
for collections of packet-labels 
representing a minimum of a 
thousand boxes, and makes a bid 
for the trade of the unsuccessful 
competitors as follows: 


“All those not gaining a prize 
this next time, will have the half 
carried forward to the following 
competition. There will be a spe- 
cial Prize for those that have, by 
recommendation, induced others 
to keep the Temple-Bar Patent 
Matches. Further notices will be 
given by handbills and in the 
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packets, as to, when to send in for 
the prizes and as to the rules of 
the competition.” 


All these schemes, with the ex- 
ception of those belonging to the 
match industry, are pushed by lib- 
eral newspaper advertising, sup- 
plemented by the distribution, in 
some cases, of printed matter from 
house to house. Sunlight Soap has 
created one of those advertising 
characters which, like Sunny Jim, 
often carry a proposition far. 
This is a buxom laundry maid 
called “Sunlight Sue.” She ap- 
pears on four or five excellent 
wall posters which contradict the 
general impression of the British 
advertiser that smart wording 
does not cut a great figure in 
poster advertising. Each of the 
posters has a jingle. One of them 
rather neatly hits the merchant 
who tries to substitute one article 
for another. It represents the 
maid, in her best clothes, at the 
grocer’s. She is turning away 
with a disgusted expression from 
the counter. The jingle beneath 
the picture says: 


“We've sold out of Sunlight: 
will this do?’ 
‘Oh, dear me! No,’ said Sun- 
light Sue.” 
TuHoMAS RUSSELL. 
ap yas cs 


The International Advertising 
Co., of Oswego, N. Y., with a 
capital of $1,000,000, has been in- 
corporated at Phoenix, Ariz. 
Among the officers for the first 
year are: President, George C. 
Stebbins, New York; vice-presi- 
dent, E. L. Hinman, Oswego; 
second vice-president, Charles J. 
Jewell, Syracuse; general counsel, 
W. H. Van Benschoten, New 
York; general manager for Asia, 
Victor Baksh, Bombay, India. 

The company is to do a general 
agency business and will establish 
branches in every part of the 
world in the interests of manu- 
facturers and promoters of vari- 
ous enterprises. The company has 
already completed arrangements 
for the handling of the entire out- 
put of several manufacturing com- 
panies. 
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German Families areLarge 
and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or n.ore German lies consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. 
flat. y not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 














Winston-Salem Has a Population of 30,000 
Winston-Salem leads the entire State 

in Manufactures. It leads the South 
in the manufacture of fine Knit 
Goods. It leads the entire world in 
the manufacture of Flat Plug To- 
acco. 


THE EVENING SENTINEL 


is read by 75 per cent of the entire 
population. as been published 
without intermission for 28 years, 
and guarantees the advertiser a 
Greater Paid Circulation in Wins- 
ton-Salem (and suburbs) than any 
other newspaper. 
The Semi-Weekly Sentinel 

is the only Twice-a-Week publication 
in Forsyth County and reaches more 
of the wealthy tobacco growers in 
this section than any other publica- 
tion. The Winston leaf tobacco 
market pays $2,000,000.00 annually 
to the farmers in the section 
through which the Semi-Weekly 
Sentinel circulates. 

SENTINEL PUBLISHING CO., WINSTON-SALEM, W. C. 

Rosert MAcQuoip, Special Representative 
World Building, New York 
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It gives us pleasure to state that 
we have secured to date thirteen orders 
on a $44.00 proposition from a_ recent 
one page advertisement in SYSTEM 
and regard it as an excellent medium. 

The Booklovers Societ 
(Signed) J. W. Duffield 
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NEGATIVE ADVERTISING 
AND ITS BAD EFFECTS. 





HOW A GENERAL ADVERTISER MAY 
DEFEAT THE VERY PURPOSE OF 
HIS PUBLICITY BY AROUSING 
SUSPICION—STORY OF THE MAN 
WHO GAVE UP THE USE OF COCOA 
—WHY IT’S HARDER TO SELL A 
SUIT OF CLOTHES THAN  FOR- 
MERLY. 





Advertisers are so intent upon 
promoting their individual inter- 
ests that they.ignore the general 
welfare of their product. 

To be more explicit, while they 
may be increasing their own sales 
for a commodity, they are de- 
creasing the demand for it. 

Though competition has given 
birth to a broader, keener energy 
and action, it unfortunately seems 
to have narrowed the focus of the 
advertiser. 

In the effort to gain the ad- 
vantage over rival concerns, a 
great many establishments fail to 
look beyond the sphere of their 
individual activities in promoting 
their product. They explain the 
value of their merchandise, but 
by directly negative statements, or 
by subtle insinuations, they warn 
the public to be careful not to 
buy anybody else’s product. This 
warning is always phrased in sin- 
cere terms of advice and is usual- 
ly made to concern a vital essen- 
tial, such as health, comfort or 
one’s welfare in some _ tangible 
way. 

Now, if we assume that the 
‘reader is influenced by the affirm- 
ative statement of the advertis- 
ing, that is, what the advertiser 
says of himself, what is there to 
prevent the prospective buyer 
from being susceptible to the nega- 
tive in the advertisement, namely, 
the warning? And, further, why 
won't the negative phrase of 
product switch a possible user 
over to a substitute of that prod- 
uct, if there is such, or deter him 
from using it altogether? That 
is exactly what is being done by 
many over-zealous advertisers. 

Conservatively, about  two- 
thirds of the advertisements in 
our current periodicals can be 
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Have We 
Made Good? 


When, in January last, 
we announced the consoli- 
dation of 


PUTNAM’S 
and 
THE READER 


some doubting advertisers 
asked :—“Can you hold the 
combined circulations of 
the two magazines ?” 

Not being prophets we 
couldn’t reply, but instead 
we “sawed wood.” 

Now the answer. 


Since that time over 90 
per cent. of the subscrip- 
tions then on file have ex- 
pired. 

Not only have these been 
either renewed or replaced, 
but the magazine shows to- 
day a satisfactory increase 
over the total circulation 
at the time of the consoli- 
dation. 


Also— 


More subscriptions were 
received during the month 
of November than by both 
magazines in October and 
November a year ago. 








PUTNAM’S AND 
THE READER 


27 and 29 West 23d St. 
NEW YORK 
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catalogued under a broad title of 
luxuries. We can do_ without 
them. We must have a desire 
aroused to induce buying. This 
can be easily done; but it is a 
still easier, simpler and quicker 
thing to kill that desire, or to 
permanently forestall the possi- 
bility of such a desire. This is 
what is being done by a certain 
form of negative advertising 
which is very common to-day. 
It’s not the negative advertising 
of some few years ago when com- 
petitors were openly assailed, and 
is more harmful because it can be 
couched more earnestly and ef- 
fectively. One can see that there 
is an axe to grind when a com- 
petitor’s claims are openly re- 
futed and the words of the ad- 
vertiser are correspondingly dis- 
counted. But when you are cau- 
tioned not to buy any other than 
Brown’s facial soap because all 
other soaps have an ingredient 
that is deadly to the harshest 
skin, you are inclined to forego 
the use of soaps altogether, if 
possible. 

Illustrations by the score can 
be quoted to -substantiate my 
statements. 

In an elevated train two men 
were seated opposite the card of 
a certain well advertised brand of 
cocoa. “The Most Digestible of 
All Cocoas” read the caption. 
Now, this would not impress one 
as a negative statement; but the 
subsequent conversation between 
the two men proved it so. “Guess 
T’ll have to cut out cocoa,” said 
one, his eyes fixed on the adver- 
tisement. “I have it every morn- 
ing for breakfast but probably it’s 
the reason I’ve got indigestion 
every day.” “Why is cocoa indi- 
gestible,” inquired his com- 
panion, “Oh, I never heard any- 
one say it was, but the people 
who make it assume it is and 
they surely ought to know. 
Cocoa claims theirs is the 
most digestible, which would lead 
one to infer that all are more or 
less indigestible. Anyway, I guess 
T’'ll stop it for a while and see.” 

That set me thinking. Here 
was a manufacturer spending 
thousands of dollars to promote 
his product, but instead he is 
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gradually killing the demand for 
it. 

“Be Careful of the Cotton 
Cheat” warns a large clothing 
manufacturer, a liberal user. of 
magazines and newspapers, “The 
clothes you buy may look good at 
first, but two or three weeks’ 
wear will show you their utter 
worthlessness. Be sure you are 
getting good clothes; buy only: 
those bearing our label.” 

What has been the effect of 
this widespread campaign of 
warning? Skepticism about ready- 
to-wear clothes in general—a no- 
ticeable increase in business of 
the tailor—a much harder task 
for the retailer of ready-for-ser- 
vice garments. It is true this 
manufacturer has increased the 
volume of his business, but this 
campaign of warning has been a 
severe blow to the industry in 
general. 

This is what one retailer told 
me, in discussing the campaign: 
“Tt takes me just about twice as 
long to sell a man ‘a :suit of 
clothes now as it did before they 
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‘THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


It is impossible’ for us to trace 
results to any particular medium and 
can only judge of the value of a maga- 
zine in a general way. That we have 
used back covers in ‘‘System’”’ some- 
what extensively: the last. two or three 
years, indicates pretty well that we con- 
sider it valuable for advertising the’ class 
of goods which- we manufacture. 

The J. B. Williams Company. 
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talked about the cotton-cheat. 
You see, although it’s an edu- 
cative campaign, it hasn’t edu- 
cated the public at all. It’s just 
made them think we’re all trying 
to cheat ’em. I handle their line, 
but most of the men seem to have 
been more impressed with the 
fact that they have got to be ex- 
traordinarily careful in buying 
than with the manufacturer’s ad- 
vice to buy their particular line 
of clothes.” 

If this advertising is not nega- 
tive, regardless of how affirma- 
tively it is worded, I am at a loss 
to diagnose it. 

This attitude in advertising is 
like the doctor who prescribes a 
medicine for his patient with this 
advice and warning, “this medi- 
cine will help you, but if you mix 
‘a drop more than called for in 
the prescription it may prove very 
serious.” So the patient, in order 
to be on the safe side, does not 
use the medicine at all. He will 
chance it that he will get well 
without it. 

So the reader of the negative 
advertisement, if there is any 
danger or if he is likely to be 
cheated, he will play safe and do 
without it if he can, and it will 
be harder and harder to convince 
him and to put his mind in a re- 
ceptive state thereafter. 

Gro. L. Louts. 


eS 


SOME NEW YORK CHANGES. 


Howard Davis, for five years 
with the Vreeland & Benjamin 
Special Agency, has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative of 
the Chicago Examiner, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and Los Angeles 
Examiner, succeeding M. D. Hun- 
ton, who has been made business 
manager of the New York Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. Davis began his business 
career as private secretary to the 
publisher of the Scranton Tribune, 
in which city he was born. Dur- 
ing the ten years he was connected 
with the paper he held various 
positions in the business depart- 
ment,  inchading that of advertising 
manager, which he whe for three 
_. years. _In_1903 Mr. Davia came 
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to New York and joined the staff 
of the Vreeland Benjamin Agency, 
of which, later on, he became 
treasurer. During his connection 
with the firm Mr. Davis devoted 
his attention to the foreign adver- 
tising field, in which he has suc- 
ceeded in making many valuable 
and loyal friends. 


Sereno S. Pratt, for several 
years editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, New York, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, succeeding George 
Wilson, whose death occurred two 
months ago. 


———- +e —— 


FOUND IN CLASSIFIED AD 
COLUMNS. 


A story undoubtedly lies below 
the following, headed “personals” : 
“Y.S. Do not barter yourself to 
the man that can pay the highest 
price. Trebla loves you the best 
and waits for you.” 

Sometimes the wording of the 
advertisement is such as to sug- 
gest more than the idea meant to 
be conveyed: “Bartender, seeks 
situation. Experienced Mixer.” 
Also, “Wanted, Chinese boy as 
general.” 

One might also like to know 
what is meant in the following: 
“The contents of a four-roomed 
house for sale, with privilege of 
leaving the house.” 

The general “For Sale” list fur- 
nishes some very amusing ex- 
amples of the art, sometimes be- 
cause of the arcticles offered, and 
again because of the wording: 

“Well known patent medicine 
for sale; selling out on account of 
ill-health.” 

“Tuxedo suit new, size 38, only 
reason for selling coat a little 
tight.” 

“For sale, a parrot’s head and a 
couple of rugs.” 

Pp of the “Situations Want- 
e : 

“Married and English men want 
situation to drive heavy horses and 
dump carts.” 

“Furnace man desires snow 
shoveling and odd jobs done by 
smart, respectable Enghshoms: ae 
Montreal Star. : ’ 
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TRE HOME PATTERN CO. THE 


Manufacturers and NTHLY 
Distributors of ne bates Marquette Bidg 


TOE LADIES Rene Joven. PervERNS STYLE Book POSTON 6) Devonshire St 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT : 
METROPOLITAN TOWER SUBJECT s 
NEW ‘YORK Honestly, now = 


paises YON etropolitan Tower 





Mr. American Manufacturer, 
Busytown, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir:- 


Won't youd “or me two things: First, take a 
little flight into the. f fancy; and, then, answer 
one simple question? 


THE SUPPOSTNTON: Suppose no oniuy newspaper iis 
+ i i Sup- 


pose ae were just as many newspapers as there are now, 
they were just as big, just as powerful, and had just as 
many readers. Suppose, too, that advertisers were using - 
just as they are now ~ magazines, weoklies, bill-boards, 
street car signs, etc., py7 that no man had ever thought 

of newspaper advertising. 


THE QUESTION. yow suppose it were 
4 Sup- 


pose, ane had never been a single advertisement in any 
newspaper, and some enterprising editor: should urge you to 
be the first to put one int Honestly, now, = don't for- 
get that it would be purely a mattér oF faith, that you 
would have nobody's experience to profit by - wouldn't you 
say oRO n | ? 


If I am not greatly aiatena, you would, And 
I think you would give for your reasons just the arguments 
get forth on the pages within. 








Wouldn't you, ESPECIALLY if you happened to be 
advertising goods for women? 


Very truly yours, 


THE HOME ZOATERN 
By 











Would You Use a Newspaper? 


Next Letter— 
You and * Outside Forces ™ 








(Over) 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 


OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, 
New York City. 
Telephone 5203 Madison. 


President and Treasurer, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 
The address of the company js the adaress of 
the officeis. 
London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C. 


ee Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
Frenne sent jn at one time. will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate, Five cents a copy. 


JouN IRvING Romer, Editor. 








New York, Dec. 9, 1908. 








The New In order to be 
Advertising ™¢4™¢ the center 


of the advertis- 
Center ing and publish- 
ing district of New York, Print- 
ERS’ INK has moved from No. 10 
Spruce street, where it was born 
twenty years ago, to No. 12 West 
Thirty-first street. 
’ Its new quarters are commo- 
dious and attractive in appearance 
and are provided with all those 
conveniences which may be found 
in the newly erected office build- 
ings of the metropolis. As Thirty- 
first street is in the heart of up- 
town commercial activity, and as 
nearly all the leading advertising 
agencies are located within ten 
blocks, north and south, of this 
thoroughfare, it follows that 
Printers’ Ink is once more estab- 
lished where it belongs and where 
it will continue to serve the busi- 
ness public with increased ef- 
ficiency. 

For more than half a century 
Park Row was the center of the 
publishing and advertising busi- 
ness of New York City. Here, 
and on the nearby side streets, 
were situated all of the daily 
newspapers, weeklies, and trade 
publications. The advertising 
agents and special representatives 
occupied the office buildings in the 


vicinity, and especially those of the 
Times and Tribune, where they 
could keep in close touch with 
what was going on in the field of 
publicity. All of the business, 
except that of some of the great 
magazines, was transacted within 
five-minutes’ walk of the post- 
office. 

It was perhaps inevitable that 
the marvelous growth of the city 
should at length result in the 
crowding out of these quarters 
many of the firms engaged in these 
particular lines. Roy Somer- 
ville, who formerly represented a 
list of Canadian newspapers, was 
one of the first of the advertising 
men to seek quarters up-town, 
fifteen or eighteen years’ ago. 
Others, recognizing the fact that 
the most of the general advertisers 
and a majority of local advertis- 
ers whose business they solicited 
were located above Fourteenth 
street, . followed Mr. Somer- 
ville’s example, Finally, the ex- 
odus became so gerieral that only 
a few of the more prominent ad- 
vertising firms are left in the 
down-town district of Park Row. 

The list of general and special 
advertising agents who have de- 
serted the old district for the new, 
which lies between Twenty-second 
and Forty-second streets on either 
side of Broadway, includes the 
Frank Presbrey Co. Lord & 
Thomas, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Calkins & Holden, the Charles H. 
Fuller Agency, George Batten, 
Morse International Agency, 
Hampton Advertising Co., J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., Hand, Knox 
& Co. Smith & Budd, Vreeland 
& Benjamin, Charles J. Billson, 
Paul Block, Wallace G. Brook, 
Verree & Conkling, James F. 
Antisdel, L. H.- Crall. Co, La 
Coste & Maxwell, Julius Mathews, 
William J. Morton, Robert J. 
Shannon, H. D. La Coste, Payne 
& Young, O’Mara & Ormsbee, the 
Homer W. Hedge Co., and 
Williams & Lawrence. 

In addition to these firms there 
are quite a number of others that 
have been organized and estab- 
lished in the up-town district with- 
in the last ten years. 

Of the newspaper publishers 
James Gordon Bennett was the 
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first to perceive that eventually all 


of the morning and many of the 
evening newspapers would find it 
to their advantage to move away 
from Park Row. When he erected 
the Herald Building at Thirty-fifth 
street and Broadway, other pub- 
lishers thought he had made a 
serious mistake, but they now see 
that he could have selected no 
better site in all Greater New 
York. It did not take Adolph S. 
Ochs, of the Times, long to dis- 
cover the wisdom of Mr. Bennett’s 
move, and a few years later he 
reared the Times skyscraper at 
Forty-second street and Broad- 
way. It is said that Mr. Hearst 


contemplates the erection of a 
large building at Columbus Cir- 
cle to accommodate the American, 
and his other 


Evening Journal, 
publications, 

Now that Prenters’ INK is set- 
tled in its new quarters, which 
are within five-minutes’ walk of 
nearly all the advertising agencies 
and a majority of the principal 
publication offices of the city, it 
will be glad to receive such of its 
many friends and patrons who 
would like to call and inspect its 
new home. 


Publishers That there is 
Who Rob need of reform 


in regard to the 
Themselves publication of 


press agent matter is generally ad- 
mitted by both publishers and ad- 
vertising agents. How this reform 
can best be brought about is a sub- 
ject that ought to be taken up and 
discussed by the several trade or- 
ganizations during the next few 
months. The more free notices 
are printed the less need there is 
of patronizing the advertising col- 
umns of the newspapers and mag- 
azines. Hence publishers who ad- 
mit them to their columns are 
helping to diminish their own in- 
comes. If you don’t believe it read 
what E. LeRoy Pelletier, advertis- 
ing manager of the Everitt-Metz- 
ger Flanders Co., makers of auto- 
mobiles, has to say: 


It would be perfectly accurate to 
say that the entire proposed output of 
the E-M-F factories—12,000 cars—was 
soapeane of without the expenditure of 
a dollar of printer’s ink. 

“In explanation of that statement I 


7 


might say that the free publicity the 
E-M-F: car received actually sold the 
output, From the moment the consoli- 
dation of this ‘hyphenated bunch of 
brains and experience’ was announced 


its product, the E-M-F-‘30,’ was re- 


ceived with enthusiastic acclaim by the 
press and trade alike and to-day it is 
recognized as one of the biggest factors 
in the industry.” 

_And yet the newspapers keep 
right on printing the press agent’s 
stuff, probably in hope that the 
concerns thus favored will some- 
time or other spend money in their 
advertising columns to show their 
appreciation of the free publicity 
that has been given them. 


One of the most 
The Habit of prominent adver- 
Knocking  tising agents said 
recently to 
PrinTERS’ INK: “One of the most 
undignified and injurious phases 
of the advertising business is the 
very general habit among agencies 
of ‘knocking’ their competitors in 
the business. This evil seems to 
be growing rather than lessening, 
and is a phase of the business 
which the heads of the agencies 
can well afford to take cognizance 
of and put a stop to, because of 
its undoubted influence on adver- 
tisers, as it tends toward making 
dissatisfaction, unrest and doubt. 
“Many advertising agencies seek 
to secure business for themselves 
solely through the process of 
creating dissatisfaction in the mind 
of the advertiser regarding the 
agency at present handling the ac- 
count. It would be of far greater 
value to the business in general 
if such agents would spend their 
energies in striving to develop 
new business instead of trying to 
unsettle business already created. 
“A prominent advertiser recent- 
ly said that the advertising agency 
business seemed to have degen- 
erated in the last few years into 
a business of knocking, and that 
he had become so disgusted with 
this almost universal practice that 
when a solicitor called upon him 
and began to criticize others, 
rather than to offer intelligent sug- 
gestions as to the development of 
the business, he had made it a 
habit to bring the interview to 
an abrupt end and decline further 
conversation on the subject. 
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“The advertising agency busi- 
ness has grown within the last 
few years into practically a pro- 
fessional service, and the agencies, 
so far as our observation goes, 
which are the most successful ate 
those in which both the principals 
and their solicitors distinctly avoid 
all reference to their competitors 
and undertake to secure advertis- 
ing on the basis of advanced ideas 
for the development of trade, and 
not through captious and sarcastic 
comment or downright abuse of 
their competitors. 

“It can be said with safety that 
it is a sure sign of a narrow- 
gauged man, whether it is in -the 
advertising business or any other, 
if he undertakes to secure busi- 
ness by defaming his competitors, 
and advertisers are beginning to 
realize that the man who knocks 
his competitors is not a safe man 
to be entrusted with the handling 
of a concern’s advertising appro- 
priation.” 





The doctors are 


Revolt etapa 
beginning to 

Among realize that they 

Doctors are seriously 


handicapped -in securing patients 
by the ethical code, long in force, 
that prohibits them from adver- 
tising in the popular mediums— 
and especially in the newspapers. 

When physicians were few the 
getting of business was not such 
a serious matter as it is now 
when the profession is over- 
crowded with men who are trying 
to make a living. 

At present a doctor does not 
dare to advertise for several rea- 
sons; one is that he will lose caste 
with other physicians; another is 
that he is afraid of being classed 
with quacks and charlatans; a 
third is that he thinks that it 
might prevent him from securing 
wealthy or society patients, whose 
patronage every doctor hopes 
sometime to gain. 

But there are signs of revolt 
against this order of things. For 
instance, at a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Practitioners’ Society, the 
medical organization of Colum- 
bus., O., the subject of advertising 
was discussed in a manner that 
would have been deemed scanda- 


INK. 





lous by old time practitioners, 
Dr. Ida M. Wilson asserted that 
by legitimate. advertising the 
stranger would be protected 
against quacks and sharpers; that 
many medical frauds were per- 
petrated because’ of the policy of 
reputable physicians in keeping out 
of the advertising columns. 

Dr. C. M. Clouse went further 
and said he did not believe it 
would be improper to insert in 
the advertisement the name of the 
specialty the doctor followed. An- 
other member, Dr. A. S. Barnes, 
advocated a close connection be- 
tween the physician and the news- 
papers, and a national bureau for 
the dispensing of medical news. 

These views are also enter- 
tained by thousands of reputable 
physicians who do not dare, for 
professional reasons, to give pub- 
lic expression to them. It’s going 
to take considerable courage to 
break away from an old and aris- 
tocratic custom, but it will have to 
be done if the practice of medi- 
cine is to be placed on a sound 
business basis. 

There are doctors, no doubt; 
who take up the profession sim- 
ply for the opportunity it affords 
for doing good without thought 
of recompense. To them adver- 
tising does not appeal. But the 
great majority become physicians 
for the purpose of earning a liveli- 
hood. The more patients they 
can secure the larger their income. 
Has any better way been discov- 
ered for selling goods or services 
than advertising? Must a doctor 
be compelled to starve to death 
because an unjust and foolish 
code of ethics prohibits him from 
letting the public know that he 
exists and is ready to minister to 
the wants of the sick? Unless the 
signs are all wrong the next few 
years will see a decided change in 
the attitude of the medical pro- 
fession toward advertising. 








One of the best proofs of re- 
turning prosperity is the falling 
off in the demand for darning 
cotton. When people are hard up 
they darn their old stockings; 
when they have money they pre- 
fer to buy new ones. 
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ers, ° ° 
hat Prejudice 
‘al tising value is sedling- 


hat For or power. As an individual you 


may like Collier’s—or some 


out Against 
other publication—but your 


ler 


be choice of an advertising 
he. & medium is not concerned with 
ry : likes or dislikes. The whole 
- question is, does that publication 
ss sell goods ? 

le 

ve : Collier’s has kept complete 
+4 records of the advertising 
< salesmanship employed by 
; every considerable advertiser 
: during the past ten years. 
‘ These records show in detail 
: how and why Collier’s is and 
has been for years a successful, 


effective medium for selling 


goods. 





E. C. PATTERSON 
Manager Advertising Department 
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HOW ONE STREET RAIL- 
WAY SEEKS TO MAKE 
FRIENDS WITH THE 
PUBLIC. 


THE STONE & WEBSTER SYNDICATE, 
OPERATING LINES IN TEXAS, IN- 
AUGURATES AN EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN TO PRE- 
VENT ACCIDENTS AND ALLAY PREJU- 
DICE— STANDS BEHIND ITS EM- 
PLOYEES WHEN COMPLAINTS ARE 
MADE—CHARACTERISTIC TALK ON 
THE EFFICIENCY OF ITS SERVICE. 








In a Texas town, not long ago, 
a woman was helped on a street 
car by the conductor but on her 
way to her seat she stumbled and 
fell. She claimed she was badly 
injured, that the conductor should 
have assisted her to her seat and 
that, therefore, she should have. 
damages from the street car com- 
pany. A jury tried the suit she 
filed and awarded her $500. 

The Texas courts are full of 
damage suits of this kind and at 
every term thousands of dollars 
are awarded to plaintiffs in suits 
against the street car and railroad 


IV. 





HOW IT MIGHT HAPPEN. 














The motorman knows that this is the saddest accident in 
the whole list. A little child comes out suddenly from behind a 
tree or wagon and runs quickly across the track —after a ball 
perhaps. The child is busy —intent upon its play. The motor- 
man is straining every muscle in his body to stop the car! But it 
simply CANNOT be done in time. Not with the best car ever 
built or the best motorman who ever handled a brake. The wheeis 
gooverand—— Suppose it was YOUR little boy ‘or girl. 

Keep the children from playing in the streets. Tell them 
EVERY day to look out for wagons and street cars. 


witeew NORTHERN TEXAS TRACTION CO 





companies. The success of litigants 
is partly due to the stringent laws 
which exist in that state but, to a 
larger extent, to the prejudice 
which exists in the minds of the 
public against all corporations ; and 
the street car companies find this 
prejudice in the jury box to be a 
very expensive proposition. 
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In the hope of educating the 
public in regard to their service 
and to prevent accidents, Stone & 
Webster, a Boston firm, is using 
large newspaper space in Texas 
cities where they own or operate 
street car lines. The present cam- 
paign extendsover a month, with 
change of cepy daily. Many of 
the advertisements are illustrated 
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“€ 
‘that would not happen if 

drive rapidly out of a 
street across thesracks. A driver was ask- 
od once what he did all all day. “Sometimes | sit on the 
seat and think” he said “and sometimes | just SIT. 
Caution r driver to think—and listen and 
and go —wi he comes out of a cross strest to 
go =. ae car trac! 

id be no excuse for you Ss if you ons = 

and and forget ‘i — apologies would you make 


Dales Contlideied Klcric Stet Ralway Company 


Yat 1008, my Stone & Webster 





with drawings to make plain how 
street car accidents happen. The 
first one shows the results of 

“passing behind a street car when 
one is approaching in the oppo- 
site direction.” Others show how 
careless drivers may drive in front 
of a street car in such a way that 
the motorman is unable to prevent 
a collision; how a little child may 
run out from behind a passing 
wagon directly in front of the 
wheels of a car and how /passen- 
gers are injured by alighting from 
the car in the wrong way. 

One part of the series consists 
of direct talks to patrons of the 
company about the service, point- 
ing out how it is possible for them 
to help make the street car service 
perfect. “Be sure to signal to the 
motorman, if you want him to 
stop for you,” is the text of one. 
A characteristic talk on the serv- 
ice is given in the following: 

We employ the best men we can get. 

They are above the average in their 
business. 

In charge of a car, motorman and 
conductor hold positions of trust—of 
responsibility. 

hey are expected to be ever watch- 
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THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 





THE MAILING BY si acue | OUR CIRCULATION 


Ala. O78 NH. 2609 | FOR THE TWELVE. 


Ariz. 
Alaska 57 N.J. 4,381 

Ark. 1,475 N. Mex. 238 MONTHS OF 
Cal. A719... N.X; 22: 

Colo. 4 5 . 3.978 1908 
Conn. 3,99 Bits 57 

Del. 435 Ohio 10,709 JANUARY... . 203,775 
D.C: .: 1,368: Okla; | -1,50% 
Fla. 1,305 Ore. 1,140] FEBRUARY + «+ 202,250 
Ga. 9,500 Pa. 16,478 
Idaho 676 R.I. 1,601] MARCH... . 202,964 
Til. 9,776 S.C. 3,229 
Ind. 7,863 S. D. 743] APRIL ... . . 204,798 
Towa 4,725 ES 5339 

Kan. 2,101 ex. 4,43 

Ky,., 2,849 Utah 023 PRX. bie calcein, POSTS 
La. 4,909 t. 1,767 
Maine 4,649 Va. 19001] JUNE... . . . 204,425 
Md. 2,330 Wash. 1,427 

Mass. 12,690 W.Va. 1,523] JULY... . . . 199,625 
a py wee 3,765 ; ; 
Minn. 2, yo. 292 sn a ne 

Miss. 3,189 B.P.D. ae" ADGUET eee 
Mo. 5,864 Canada 2 

Mont. ~ 842 Foreign 421 SEPTEMBER. . 204,600 
Neb. 3,733 Total 203,325 

The balance of our OCTOBER. . . 211,168 
November _ circula- 

tion through news- 
dealers and agents 13,433 
Total cir. for Nov.,1908 216,758 DECEMBER... 221,370 





NOVEMBER. . . 216,758 








The above statement is correct, and we will be pleased to furnish 
Post Office receipts, — paper bills and printer’s bills proving circula- 


tion, to any advertis 
HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY W. F. SMITH, Treasurer 


COMMONWEALTH OF MAAS Se 
Suffolk, s.s. Boston, Nov. 25, 1908. 
Personally appeared the above named W. F. Smith, and made oath 
that the above statement ys him subscribed is true. 
efore me, 
HARRIE H. WHITNEY, Justice of the Peace. 
Kansas City—507 Reliance Building, S. M. Goldberg in charge. ’Phone, 
Bell Main 1128. 
New Yorxk—1 Madison Avenue, Edmund S. Lancaster in charge. ’Phone, 
Gramercy 1330. 
Cuicaco—841 Unity Building, Wm. E. R. Weed in charge. ’Phone, 
Central 1761. 
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ful of the safety of our patrons and the 
public. 

They are instructed to operate well— 
but first of all to operate safely. 

We do not find value in general 
complaints. We do not want vague 
charges brought against our men. 

Your complaint, in which you draw 
our attention to carelessness, can do 
no good to anyone unless it is made in 
a straightforward manner and desig- 
nates the individual. 

Tell us what you saw and when. Tell 
who the employee was or give his num- 
ber, or the number of his car, or the 
time of the trip. 

Sign your name and address. We 
cannot give any weight to anonymous 
letters, 

We will stand back of our men. They 
will be thought to be all right by us 
until we know otherwise. 

t is no doubt your duty to’ yourself, 
your neighbor and to our body of men 
to complain of carelessness of indi- 
vidual conductors and motormen—for 
overspeeding or anything that tends to 
make travel unsafe. 

But do not expect us to be unfair 
to our men by holding up against them 
vague complaints. 

Of course, whether we want to or 
not, we are obliged to pay attention to 
complaints that come down to facts. 


The Stone & Webster syndicate 
operates traction lines in Dallas, 
Fort Worth and San Antonio, and 
advertising is being done in all of 
these cities. All the daily news- 
papers are being used, with smaller 
spaces in theatre programs. It is 
said that the campaign has already 
been productive of good results. 

Cart Crow. 
REM Se RES 

An advertisement of Hahne & 
Co., Newark, appearing recently 
in the Morning Star of that city, 
presents evidence that the firm’s 
advertising manager is not aware 
that summer is over. One-third 
of the space occupied by a three- 
column wide and twelve-inch deep 
announcement of a sale of men’s 
suits is taken up by a picture of a 
young man wearing a straw hat 
and an outing suit. As an illus- 
tration for a winter stit sale it is 
about as inappropriate as a pic- 
ture of a girl in bathing would be 
in a fur advertisement. 





The publishers of the Register 
and Leader, Des Moines’ only 
morning ‘newspaper, have pur- 
chased the Evening Tribune of 
that city. Both papers are now 
published from the same plant, 
but two different staffs are em- 
ployed in getting them out. 


TECHNICAL ADVERTISING 


John Hadcock, of the Morse In- 
ternational Agency, recently de- 
livered an address on “How 
Should a Technical Article be 
Marketed?” before the Technical 
Publicity Association of New 
York, in which he said: 

While there are many instructive 
books and magazine articles writ- 
ten giving the formula for suc- 
cessful advertising and it is ad- 
visable to keep in touch with them 
—it is better to depend on original 
methods, to inject your own per- 
sonality into the copy, and to de- 
velop yourself as you develop the 
market. Good advertising men 
are not made—they must have a 
natural instinct for the game, 
must be able td recognize the 
strong selling poirits of an article 
—to analyze it and bring out the 
selling argument in a convincing 
manner. 

In technical advertising you are 
addressing a serious-minded audi- 
ence for it is safe to say that men 
do not read technical publications 
for amusement. Therefore, the 
copy should be clear, concise, com- 
prehensive and never flippant nor 
funny. 

Every article has certain strong 
selling features; it is not enough 
to say you have such and such 
machines at such and such a price. 
Tell something definite about the 
machines—show where you can 
reduce costs by its use—what a 
time saver it is; give some con- 
crete example showing its value 
over old methods; show how you 
can help the man who buys it; 
give him an idea that will help 
him in his business. 

Selling copy cannot be evolved 
without study and the more you 
know of your subject the better 
you can talk about it. Study your 
product from all sides. Try to 
get the buyer’s perspective. What 
would he say against it? Can I 
overcome the argument with oth- 
ers that are stronger? 

One of the best sources of in- 
formation is the sales department. 
Keep in close touch with the sell- 
ing force, for the salesmen are 
acquainted with the methods em- 
ployed by your competitors and 
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National Food Magazine 


(WHAT TO. EAT) 


is a monthly publication edited by Paul Pierce. 


It was awarded 


Highest Honors, Grand Prize and Gold Medal by the Inter- 
national Jury of Awards, World's Fair, St. Louis 





. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 





Wanted agents everywhere to write us for our most attractive proposition 


HIS is the only magazine of 

I the kind in the world and 

can be most _ successfully 
combined with other publications 
by the agent in his solicitations. 
This magazine has been published 
for twelve years and is the mag- 
azine that is striving for the en- 
actment of laws, that will prohibit 
the manufacture.or importation of 
any food or beverage deleterious 
to public health. If its teachings 
are followed and its recommenda- 
tions heeded, it will make the fact 
that a food product originated in 
the United States a guarantee as 
to its purity and wholesomeness. 

This is the magazine that offers 
prizes every month for the best 
table story, for the best toast or 
sentiment, for the best entertain- 
ment suggestion and for the best 
recipe, kitchen or dining-room 
suggestion. It is of great value 
to any housekeeper who desires to 
entertain, or host or hostess that 
desires to be entertaining. 

A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Association of State 
Dairy and Food Departments passed the 
following resolution: “Be it Resolved 
that we hereby recommend this publica- 
tion to the aes consuming public of the 
country and also to the retail grocers 
in this country, and to all who are in- 
terested in the subject of pure food; 
and we further recommend that the 
various State Food Commissioners and 
Chemists mention this magazine in their 
monthly bulletins and reports and 
through such other means as they have.” 

The Cleveland World says: “If you 
are interested in good health and long 
life, if you want protection from food 
poison, get a_ copy of the National Food 
Magazine. Besides, it takes sunshine 
an Saaginces into every home.’’ 

‘The Chicago Tribune says: “Paul 
Pierce, of Vhat to Eat, The National 
Food Magazine, when called upon for 


a speech, urged those present to write, 
te‘egraph or make known to their con- 
gressmen their desire for a national pure 
food law.” 

The Chicago Daily News says: “The 
National Food Magazine is doing all 
in its power to awaken the people to 
their sense and need in regard to pure 
food, and is showing the urgent need 
of government protection.” 

The St. Paul Dispatch says: ‘Paul 
Pierce, Editor of the National Food 
Magazine, is pushing hard for pure food 
legislation. Wherever there is a con- 
vention of tradesmen in food products, 
there he is, preaching the gospel of pure 
food law.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune says: 
“What To Eat, The National Food 
Magazine, began the great pure food 
crusade years ago, which since has 
stirred the United States. An article 
from this magazine was read in the 
United States Senate and proved the 
most powerful argumént that has yet 
been produced for national food legis- 
lation.” e 

The Hartford Post says: ‘Not only 
the housewife but gentlemen of the 
household and club will find it inter- 
esting.” 

The New York Sun says: “Interest 
in the magazine is not confined to the 
city in which it is published.” 

The Boston Globe says: “In every 
way superb.” 

The New Orleans Daily Item says: 
“Every woman should send for, it at 
once.” 

The Rochester Post Express says: 
“Full of sage and seasonable advice.” 

The Detroit Free Press says: “Bright 
and readable.” 

The London Bookseller says: “A pub- 
lication that deserves attention.” 

The Wilkesbarre Reporter says: ‘The 
finest thing of the kind ever attempted.” 

he Minneapolis Journal says: ‘Wit 
and wisdom throughout.” 

The London Epicure says: “Printed 
exquisitely, illustrated delightfully and 
its contents are worthy of its exterior.” 

N. W._ Burchell (high-class retail 
grocer), Washington, D. C., says: “An 
excellent food publication and greatly 
appreciated by those familiar with it.” 

Oscar, of the Waldorf, says: “It is 
unquestionably the leading dietetic and 
culinary magazine of the world.” 


Advertising rates and sample copy on application. 
THE PIERCE PUBLISHING CO., HERALD BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL 


Geratp Prerce, PresipEnT. 
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know what the trade thinks of 
you, and whether the arguments 
used are bearing fruit. 

This is only one reason why the 
advertising department should al- 
ways be in harmony with the sell- 
ing department. Co-operation all 
along the line is necessary. The 
advertising, the selling and the 
business department should form 
a unit. Advertising attracts busi- 
ness, the selling department gets 
it, and the business department 
holds it. Is is the esprit de corps 
that makes for success. 

I am reminded here of Josh 
Billings’ saying regarding the 
Rooster. “I admire the rooster 
fur tew things—the know that’s in 
him and the spurs he has on him 
tew back the know up with.” 

Let the advertising manager 
make the know and let the sales 
and business departments back 
him up. 

Honesty in advertising is essen- 
tial. Extravagant statements may 
gain business at first but in the 
long run they cost the firm dearly. 
Honesty among publishers is 
equally desirable. The circulation 
of a publication should be made 
known to the advertiser. The day 
has gonegby when publishers can 
say, “We do not give our circu- 
lation.” When a publisher makes 
such a statement it can only be 
for one reason—he is ashamed to 
take the money for the sefvice he 
offers—otherwise he would be 
eager to tell you how many people 
would undoubtedly see your ad- 
vertisément. 

If the technical advertisers 
would all stand together in their 
demand for circulation figures, 
hardly a publication would dare 
to stand out, and every advertiser 
would be able to judge whether 
the rates were reasonable. Doubt- 
less through associations stich a3 
the T. P. A. the standard of trade 
publications has been raised. They 
are characterized by better typog- 
raphy, better set up ads, and bet- 
ter stock. 

The trade paper of to-day takes 
the place in a great measure of 
the circular of former days. Cir- 
culars, booklets and letters still 
prove effective, but when you de- 
sire to talk to several thousand 





people, the cost is high—writing, 
illustrating, printing, filling in, 
and postage all run into big 
money. 

The trade paper, therefore, be- 
comes your circular to the trade. 
Do not be afraid to buy white 
space. Crowding the type looks 
as though you wanted too much 
for your money. 

If you use illustrations get good 
ones. Remember the reader sees 
the article just as it is represented 
in the picture. Study the most 
effective viewpoint, and if a half- 
tone, have it carefully retouched. 

Every concern sends out circu- 
lar letters or printed matter from 
time to time. A word or two 
about them may not be amiss. If 
you are getting gut a letter see 
that it has attractive margins, is 
properly paragraphed and that the 
filling in is done;\with the ‘same 
color ribbon as the body of the 
letter. Use two-cent stamps. Many 
a good letter or piece of matter is 
consigned to the waste paper bas- 
ket because of a one-cent stamp. 
Remember the man that recejves 
your letter does not know of the 
hundreds you may have sent out 
the same day. He only sees the 
single letter to him, and he judges 
you and the concern accordingly. 
You may make a friend for life, 
or through a little carelessness de- 
stroy his confidence. 


a 


For the first time in thirty 
years Scott & Bowne, who have 
spent millions of dollars in pub- 
licity, on Nov. 23 used an entire 
page in the New York Evening 
Journal to tell the public about 
the virtues of Scott’s Emulsion. 
What is the significance of this 
fact? Is it not proof that Scott 
& Bowne have learned from 
years of experience that large 
newspaper space is a good invest- 
ment? 


ne 


MAGAZINE REQUIREMENTS. 





“Why don’t you advertise in the 
magazines?” : : 

“T hardly think a girl’s portrait would 
go well with a brand of axle grease, 
so I stick to the newspapers.’”’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
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Javeetigation by a New York 
City Editor reveals some per- 
tinent facts relative to the 
usefulness of ‘‘Clinical Medi- 
cine’ to readers and its ad- 
vertising patrons. H. Craig 
Dare Says: 


“As Editor of 
NEWSPAPERDOM 


of New York City I have for 
some time been making a_ study 
of the advertising value of those 
publications which represent and 
are read in the various profes- 
sions. This study has been of 
decided value to all advertisers. 
The articles printed have made 
plain to space-buyers the experi- 
ences of advertisers in the vari- 
ous fields and publications. 

“Among all the publications in- 
vestigated, none has proven more 
helpful and satisfactory to both 
reader and advertiser than The 
American Jouthal of Clinical 
Medicine, of CHicago. The re- 
sults of my inygstigation are of 
decided importance to every ad- 
vertiser who judges advertising 
success by the ‘yardstick of re- 
sults. Of the many advertisers 
using The American Journal of 
Clinical Medicine, I failed to 
locate one single advertiser who 
did not believe that the paper 
was a great result-producer; that 
it was a necessary adjunct to any 
advertiser’s business who desired 
to reach and to sell to the medi- 
cal field and to those general ad- 
vertisers who desire to receive 
the recommendation and indorse- 
ment of physicians for products. 
My investigation relative to the 
real advertising value of The 
American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine led to the discovery 
that the paper not only returned 
splendid results to advertisers 
from all over this country, but 
that it sold goods in all sections 
of the civilized world.” 





Advertising Rates 
Taking ofiect January 1, 1908 


age - $75.00 

1/2 Page - 40.00 

1/4 Page - 25.00 

1/8 Page - 15.00 

1/16 Page - 10,00 
Discounts 


5 Per cent for 3 months 
10 Per cent for 6 months 
15 Per cent for 12 months 


“ Clinical Medicine” 


is published the first day of each 
month. First advertising form 
closes the 5th of each month. 
Last advertising form closes the 
15th of each month for the fol- 
lowin month’s issue. Cop 
should be on*hand 5 days in ad- 
vance of these dates. ype size 
of pages, 514x8 ins. 











The 
American 


Journal of 


Clinical 
Medicine 


is the ‘‘open door’’ to the 
American physician, and 
through him to the Ameri- 
can public. 


Many of the present day suc- 
cesses in advertising have had 


their start in the recommenda- - 


tion and endorsement of the 
medical profession. Physicians 
are not only liberal buyers for 
their own use, but they recom- 
mend, prescribe and purchase 
for thousands of patients every 
day. 


The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine was established 1893, and 
was known first as The Alkaloidal 
Clinic. It is published monthly at 
Ravenswood, Chicago. In size it is 
the same as the general magazine, 
containing from 192 to 224 pages 
each month. It leads all monthly 
medical journals published in proven, 
paid circulation and advertising 
patronage. A feature of Clinical 
Medicine is the large amount of 
general advertising of a non-medical 
character which appears in its pages. 
This advertising includes cereals, 
beverages, automobiles, carriages, 
clothing, heating apparatus and vari- 
ous kinds of building material. 


Send for specimen copy and new 
rate booklet. 


Reserve Space Now for our Big 
January ‘‘Fifteenth Anniversary 
— Forms close December 


The American 
Journal of 


Clinical Medicine 


RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO 
S. DeWitt CLovcH 
Advertising Manager 
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“SEEING THE CAMPAIGN” 


When a manufacturer takes 
space in a list of magazines for 
two or three months in spring or 
fall he spends money’ on the side 
to get a complete exhibition of his 
campaign before retailers who are 
to handle the goods. He gives 
Mr. Retailer schedules, estimates 
of the number of readers to be 
reached, and so on. 

Good work! 

That’s a vital part of the return 
of a magazine campaign. 

Suppose the same manufacturer 
finds business dull, or competition 
strong in Milwaukee or some 
other peculiar local condition to 
be met in that one city. He or- 
ders a six months’ newspaper 
campaign in Milwaukee dailies, 
sends salesmen in, and the latter 
go round and tell grocers, or 
druggists, or whatever retailers 
may be concerned, that newspaper 
advertising is to start this month. 
No complete exhibition of the 
copy is laid before the retailer, 
though, nor any schedule, or esti- 
mates of readers. 

That’s queer, isn’t it? 

Well, here’s something queerer: 

The Milwaukee papers get a six 
months’ campaign for, say, Gold 
Dust. If there is anybody in the 
city keenly interested in six 
months’ steady advertising for a 
washing powder right there in 
the local papers it ought to be the 
grocers. All the cuts for a cam- 
paign of that sort come to the 
newspaper publishers in a _ box. 
The manufacturer seldom takes 
trouble to print the whole set for 
distribution to grocers—in fact, 
that would be rather too costly 
for a broad-scale newspaper ad- 
vertiser covering many cities and 
states. The effect of all these 
Gold Dust ads, big and little, on 
the retail grocer ought to be pretty 
definite if he could see them 
printed together and realize what 
a lot of advertising a six months’ 
newspaper campaign really is. But 
nobody spreads the campaign out 
for him so he can see it in the 
mass and in advance. Conse- 
quently Mr. Grocer may wake up 
only after enough of the single in- 
sertions in the newspaper itself, 





INK. 


coming along one by one—see two 
and skip one, see another and 
skip two, and so forth—to vague- 
ly suggest that Gold Dust is being 
advertised a little more than usual, 
Why, after the campaign is over 
there will be grocers in Milwau- 
kee who are not exactly aware it 
happened! 

That is, ordinarily. 

Not long ago, however, a Gold 
Dust campaign exceeding six 
months actually did start in the 
Milwaukee Journal. There are 
seventy-four advertisements in the 
whole lay-out, and they are to run 
steadily until June, 1909. Some 
are quarter-page display, others 
double-column, and others single- 
column “space-holders.” It is live 
copy, every bit of it. As soon as 
plates were in! hand, Herman 
Black, advertising manager of the 
Milwaukee Journal, printed a 
four-page circular, newspaper 
size, showing fifty-three of the 
ads (all there were room for) and 
mailed it out to Milwaukee gro- 
cers, headed by this explanation: 


These advertisements give but a slight 
idea of the campaign of publicity that 
“Gold Dust” will enjoy in the Journal. 
Seventy-four different styles of adver- 
tising copy will be used. The ads are 
ready—all in type, and ordered to run 
until June, 1909. The Journal wants 
you to know this, and gives you this 
information for the benefit of all con, 
cerned. This is done to enlist your 
co-operation. We must all join hands 
and pull together in order to round out 
the greatest possible success for all, the 
greatest amount of good to you, Mr. 
Grocer, to the manufacturers, and to us. 
You profit directly through the imme- 
diate sale of “Gold Dust.” The manu- 
facturer profits likewise through the in- 
creased selling, and by adding to the 
number of users of “Gold Dust.” The 
Journal profits through helping the sell- 
ing. Business bringing to you and the 
manufacturer is the Journal’s work— 
the greater the success the greater our 
benefits. We all gain through pulling 
together. This advertising is sure to 
arouse an added interest in “Gold Dust.” 
Are you ready to do your part to 
crystallize this interest into a desire to 
buy? Yes? Well, then, display ‘Gold 
Dust” packages about the store, put 
signs about your place of business and 
put in attractive show window displays. 
All who see the advertising and come 
near or into your store will believe 
you to be a “Gold Dust’’ selling agent 
—and your sales will grow. The “Gold 
Dust Twins’ have lessened burdens for 
others—increased woman’s leisure time 
—made money for many a grocer— 
play fair with them now—just “lend a 
hand’ and “Let the Gold Dust Twins 
Do the Work.” 
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COLORADO FOR CONSUMP- 
TIVES. 


STORY OF A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT 
IN ADVERTISING NEARLY TWENTY 
YEARS AGO—SURPRISINGLY LARGE 
RETURNS FROM A SMALL ADVER- 
TISEMENT ON THE OUTSIDE COVER 
OF ONE MAGAZINE—A CAMPAIGN 
THAT MIGHT HAVE DEVELOPED 
INTO SOMETHING BIG IF THE DOC- 
TORS HADN’T SHUT DOWN ON IT. 








This isn’t the tale of a great 
business built up by steady and in- 
telligent advertising.. It is merely 
a little human interest story of 
how one man who knew nothing 
about advertising got hold of a 
promising idea and started in to 
let people know about it, how the 
returns came in beyond his fond- 
est expectations;:and just when 
everything looked lovely, how the 
medical profession sets its face 
against the whole scheme and the 
advertising had to be dropped. 
Publishers don’t care a rap for 
doctor’s advertising and many of 
them wouldn’t accept it if it was 
tendered on a silver platter. But 
they do resent the squeamishness 
of medical “ethics” by which many 
a valuable proposition is prevent:d 
from utilizing common-sense mod- 
ern methods of exploitation. 

Back in 1890 a Wall Street man 
sat in a doctor’s office in Denver. 
He had gone out there to be cured 
of a supposed incipient case of 
tuberculosis. It afterwards devel- 
oped that that wasn’t what was 
the matter with him at all,—only 
stomach trouble of a rather un- 
usual type. 

The doctor looked up from the 
newspaper ‘he was reading and ex- 
claimed, “Another poor devil 
gone! There ought to be some 
law against shipping out to Colo- 
rado persons in the last stages of 
tuberculosis only to have them die 
en route.” ‘ 

The newspaper the doctor had 
been reading told of such a case, 
the man dying on the train. The 
Wall Street man became interest- 
ed and asked a lot of questions. 
He was out in Colorado to be 
cured and time hung heavy on his 
hands, Could he not devise some 
plan which would meet what the 

















A Large 
Office 


at 


10 
Spruce 
Street 


FOR > 
RENT 


567 square feet on 
second floor. Good 
light. Very few offices 
as desirable can be 
obtained in this lo- 
cality. 

Apply at premises 


or 


D. MARCUS 
12 West 31st Street 


Phone, 5203 Madison Square 
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doctor assured him was an alarm- 
ing situation? The newspapers 
had been full of articles praising 
the climate of Colorado and assert- 
ing its effectiveness in all cases of 
consumption. As a result of this 
enormous publicity thousands of 
consumptives were journeying out 
there who ought never to have 
made the trip. Some were too far 
gone, others could not stand the 
high altitude by reason of heart 
affections, still others would have 
been better off in the drier climate 
of Arizona or elsewhere. But 
there was a craze on just then for 
Colorado and the physicians out 
there swore under their breath as 
one hopeless patient after another 
was left on their hands. 

What the public needed was re- 
liable information about Colorado 
for consumptives with relation to 
the particular condition of the in- 
dividual. Somebody who knew 
Colorado ought to tell each intend- 
ing visitor whether it would be 
best for him to come or not. 
Local physicians throughout the 
country who did not know Colo- 
rado were not in position to give 
the advice the patient needed so 
sorely. This, then, was the prob- 
lem. Here was a demand. How 
could it be supplied? 

The doctor and the Wall Street 
man put their heads together and 
decided to get out a pamphlet 
which the doctor would write. It 
would give as much general infor- 
mation as possible and in the back 
would be a list of questions for the 
patient to answer with the assist- 
ance of his local physician. The 
Colorado doctor could then write 
the patient whether “he ought to 
come or not. The pamphlet would 
be furnished to any applicant for 
25 cents, and if the questions were 
filled out, the doctor would then 
render a professional opinion on 
receipt of a fee of $3. 

The next step was to let the 
public know that such a bureau of 
information existed. That involved 
advertising and both doctor and 
Wall Street man were profoundly 
ignorant on the subject. But a 
copy of PRINTERS’ Inx turned up 
accidentally and an inquiry was 
sent to the advertising agency of 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., which at 


that time published the paper. The 
Wall Street man tells the rest of 
the story about like this: 

“The manager of the Rowell 
agency wrote me that the problem 
could be solved best by personal 
interview. If I would come on to 
New York and should eventually 
decide to place an advertising or- 
der amounting to so much as 
$3,000, my traveling expen ses 


would be allowed, The proposi-_ 
tion sounded fair and I took an, 


early train East. 

“The agency manager helped me 
to find a printer who produced the 
pamphlet with a paper cover in 
quantity at a cost of one and 
three-quarter cents apiece. We 
decided to advertise it on the back 
cover of the old Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, now the Amer- 
ican Magazine. awe bought a strip 
down the sideland put in this 
simple wording'in display type: 


COLORADO FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


A booklet designed for those afflicted. 
Send postpaid upon receipt of 25 cents. 


“Well, maybe that little ad 
didn’t pull. The ‘first issue of the 
magazine was no sooner out than 
the replies began to pour in. I 
used to go over to the post-office 
every morning and come _ back 
with a big double armful of let- 
ters, each containing a quarter of 
a dollar. We mailed the pamph- 
lets and a certain proportion of 
the purchasers filled out the symp- 
tom blank and returned it with 
$3. It was evident we had hit 
upon a popular need. 

“The very first month our mail 
grew so that the postmaster noti- 
fied us that we would have to hire 
a larger post-office box. Within 
three months we had replies from 
every state in the Union and all 
over Europe. And all this from 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
alone, and not a big ad at that. 

“I want to make it plain that 
there was no element. of fake 
about our whole proposition. The 
pamphlet gave the vital facts com- 
piled by a capable member of the 
medical fraternity, who was on 
the spot and knew what he was 
talking about. The advice he gave 
in reply to the symptom blanks 
was doubtless the means of saving 
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many lives as well as preventing 
persons who could ill afford it 
from spending large sums for 
unnecessary traveling expenses. 
At a very moderate price, we fur- 
fished something that was’ ex- 


‘tremely valuable. 


“It. looked as though we might 
have the nucleus for a nice little 
business. But the physicians’ as- 
sociation condemned. the whole 
scheme. It was unethical, unpro- 
fessional! ‘The fact that it was 
advertised was prima facie evi- 
dence that it was a bad thing, and 
should be suppressed. My doctor 
stood high in his profession, and 
would not think of flying in the 
face of opinion among his frater- 
nity. So we had to drop the plan 
just when it looked so promising. 
I understand that\ out in Colorado 
there stands to#day a_ successful 
sanitarium and hospital for con- 
sumptives which is the direct out- 
growth of our idea. But it doesn’t 


advertise! My, no!” 
SeSNE Sat 8 
ONE WAY TO FIGHT FREE PRESS 
EVIL. 





Sr. -Lours Apvertistnc MEn’s LEAGUE. 
Sr. Louis, Nov. 20, 1908. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_ Iwas very much interested in letter 
in Printers’ Inx, Nov. 18 issue, page 
2, headed “Clean Up the Stable If You 
Can, and Good Luck to You,” signed 
by Mr. Morgan, motoring editor of 
the New York Globe. 

One thing in regard to the free space 
grafters might no doubt be more readily 
done away with if the newspapers would 
get in closer touch with the local ad- 
vertising clubs and adopt, if you please, 
some kind of an agreement or under- 
standing, whereby the publisher may 
find protection behind such a proposi- 
tion or request as presented by the 
local advertising club, applicable to all 
grafters, no matter who they may be, 
to all illegitimate methods of advertising, 
to fakes of every description, and for 
the purpose of “Cleaning the Stable’ 
thoroughly while you are at it. 

Give the legitimate advertiser news 
mention when it is deserving. Give the 
agency news mention when it has news 


to print. Give the local advertising 
club news mention of its meetings, 
discussions and talks, as educational 


information for the purpose of stimu- 
lating legitimate advertising. a!l along 
the line. Let the local ad clubs and 
the publishers get closer to each other 
and a lot of grafting can be side-tracked. 
Yours very. truly, 
yron W. Orr, 
Secretary. 
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Every man who conducts busi- 
ness correspondence of any char- 
acter whatever should have a 
printed letterhead or a card bear- 
ing his name and his permanent 
address. Especially is this desir- 
able for anyone who pen-writes 
his letters, or for him who, like 
most of us, writes his signature 
so carelessly that none but him 
can decipher it—Patent Profit. 


William J. Slater, advertising 
manager of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, at Akron, 
has severed his connection . with 
that company to take up the gen- 
eral management of a newspaper 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 















































How long does the ordinary two-piece 
tip on your guide cards last? Doesn't it 


always give out at the top? These 


one-piece 


Celluloid Tipped 
Guide Cards 


protect the top of the tab where the 
wear comes and more than double tbe 
usefulness of the card. Never crack or 
curl—in all colors, printed or plain. 

Ask your dealer for the one-piece tip 
or write direct for samples to 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














THOUSANDS IN TOBACCO 

Janesville (Wis.) is the center 
of the million a year tobacco belt 
and the recent rainy, damp wea- 
ther permits casing and handling 
the crop, thus releasing for mar- 
ket thousands of dollars of to- 
bacco and placing the Pag in 
immediate circulation. The Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette guarantees to put you in touch with 
35,000 population in this rich section. 

A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 

M.C WATSON, 34 W. 33d 8t., New York City 
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DD Business With [> ) 
HYSICIANS medica Senos, Ete. @ 
The AMERICAN MEDICAL DIRECTORY 


Is a neccsaity to you Send tor 
descriptive circular 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 





103 Dearborn Ave., 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some “t { 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 





such statement being available 
Newspaper Directory. 





ing a period of twelve months sige to the date of making the statement, 

or use in the 
Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*), 


These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each publication possessing it. 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statemént would stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation’ would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the’ Guarantee Star. 


1909 issue of the American 


No publisher who’ has any doubt 
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ALABAMA Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, Or 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748. 
yextis di in Alabama. Ripe? eae 
a, Seer Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. eeanincene . 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
ARIZONA sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,519. New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev’g 1 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps , Tribune Bidg. Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. ' 
— 
ARKANSAS New Haven, Palladium,dy. Aver.'06, 9,649; | 
1907, 9,570 
Fort Smith, Times. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. | '9°7 —— 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,648; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,669 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA New Lendon, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation | ®V¥¢'ase for 1907, 6,547; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. 
vol an,eee. ‘ yt pene Pa Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
Daihend weetiniek exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 
Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
COLORADO Daily average for 1907, 36,486 (OO). 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- FLORIDA 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,069; Sunday, 81,222. 3 ee 5 
G3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- me ig 2 yg eee oy ae ee 1908, 
culation rating accorded the Den- ee, B. Katz, Special agent, N. ¥. 
publishers ‘of qporemend by she Jacksonville, 7imes-U'nion, morning. Average ‘ / 
Newspaper Directory, who will for Uctober, 1908, 15,076; Sunday, 17,300. 
ted penne Rppeont Be Tampa, 7ribune, morning. a Average 1907, 
controverts-its accuracy 12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. 
A ; 
CONNECTICUT ILLINOIS 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily average Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
Oct. 1908,12,501. Bridgeport’s “Want'’ Medium. | June, ‘08, 7,954, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 
Chicago, The American Fournai of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 


You can cover 


ridgeport by using 
Telegram only. 


Rate. 1c. per line flat, 


Bridgeport,, Morning Telegram, daily 
Yess for Nov., 1908, sworn, 12,811. 


can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av, circulation for past 3 years, 37,794 
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J The Sunday Examiner 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1907, 74,765. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 

1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily p 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 


newspapers COMBINED. 


SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
paper PRINT. 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 


paper West of New York. 

G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 


American Newspaper Jirec- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 


dollars to the tirst person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for’07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 63,087. 


Raha ha habe t 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
6,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
161,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
page one rang He as me by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 

GUAA ican Newspaper Directory, who 

TEED will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy 


Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (©). 

Galesburg, Repudlican-Register, Eve. Sept. av. 
6,414. Only paper permitting exam. by A.A.A. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


Peoria, Yournai, daily and Sunday. Daily 
average for 1907, 16,262. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S.A., N.Y. 


Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 6,423. 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium. 
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Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly, 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1908, 9,913. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, 7Zimes. Daily aver. Nov., 17,083. 
(culation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in lowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,558. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal Only daily in 
county. 1,900° subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 5 
mos. 1908, 4,757. EK. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 1907, daily 6,228; weekly 6,547. 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. Highest circulation 
proven up; lowest ratcs to advertisers, 


Lexington, Herald, mg., dy., av July, 8,020, 
Sunday, 9,390. Com. rates with Eve, Gazette, 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 6,167, Sun. 
6,793; tor ’07, eve’g, 6,390, Sun, 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H, Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos. 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir. in Cent, Me. 





Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W ocdsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Zvening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 18,514. Sunday 7edegram, 8,856. 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. ‘The fastest growing paper in Maine, 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
75,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 

lishing Company. Average 1907, 77,748 For, 
November, 1908, 80,182. 

The absolute correctness of the 

~ latest circulation tating accorded 

the News is guaranteed by the 

publishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who wil! 

ay one hundred dollars to the 

first person whe successfully controverts its 

accuracy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


Boston, Glove. Average 1907, daily. 181,844; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


Wr Pr W Yr Yr we 





Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825. In Oct. 
1908 over the same period last year The 
7raveler gained 688,026 copies in Metropoli- 
tan circulation. Total circulation over 85,000. 
Aggressive Evening Paper of Boston. Zhe 
Traveler is growing faster and more secure 








ly than any other Koston Paper. 
Boston, Post, Sept.,1908, daily average, 268,418, 
Sunday average, 284,407. The Boston /ost's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 


general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason.” 


ww 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 





Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012. 


Fall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1997, 7,049. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 


Gloucester, Daily 7imes. Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation 1908, 7,342 


Lawrence, 7¢elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulatior unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 


Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s‘* Home” paper. 


Worcester, L’ Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid averdye for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson Patriot, Average Oct., 1908, daily 
8,420, Sunday 9,315. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Ohly Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1007, 20,587; November, 1908, 20,289, 








MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
1s guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
Aelsee is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
34°) Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074, 


Minneapolis,, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In 1907 av- [ok o) 
erage daily citculation, evening 


only, 76,861, In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,678, Daily 
average circulation for Nov., 
1908, evening only, 76,028. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Nov., 1908, 72,875. (Jan.1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance.) The absolute accuracy 
of the Yourngl’s circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 
army of purchasers throughout 
©Ofthe Northwest. The Journal 


brings results. 


_ Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 64,262. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher, Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

CLA The Sunday Tribune average per 

TEED issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1907, was 76,608. The daily 

by Am. News- Trioune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165. 


_8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Suncay, 36,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circuiation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe. daily. Average, 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 








8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (©@). Eastern office, §9 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,246 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,287. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1966, 94,473; 1907, 94, 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. 6 mos. 
ending Sept. 30, 1908, 4,475. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, '08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly, W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Benziger’s Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OQ). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,853-—sworn. 


Leslies Weekly, 225 F .fth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 120,000 guaranteed. 


The People's Home Journal. 664,416, mo, 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal, Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,591. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
Pub. Aver. 1907, daily 36,609; Sunday, 41,130. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,542. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishei. 
Average for yeat ending July 31, 1908, 15,067. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily, Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Oct., 1908, 81,196 daily; Sunday, 94,540. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to druggists of the 
Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. '07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
$3,260. 2d largest published, Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D)’y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
6,514; for 1907, 6,659. KE. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Oct.,'08, 29,241. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 
Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily average 1907, 28,805; for Oct., 
1908, 30,637. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian, (OO). 

For over fifty years the great news- 

paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

more circulation, more foreign, 

more local and more classified ad. 

vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. Oct. NET PAID cir- 

culation, daily, 35,111, Sunday average, 44,028. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, Zimes, ev’g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
Oct., 1908, 18,758. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn av. Oct., 1908, 
15,261. Largest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 


Philadelphia, Zhe Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for October, 229,589 copies a day. “The 
Bulletin every evening goes into nearly every 
Philadelphia home.”’ 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,614: 1907, 5,614 (@©). 
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The day will come when every farm of any size 
or importance will have an engine of some kind 
to do dumping, sawing, threshing, churning, 
fanning, grinding and all other work where 
power is required. During the past year eleven 
manufacturers of gas engines have reached the 
readers of the Farm Yournal. Until the bus'- 
ness grows we don't want any more, but there is 
an immense field opening for the manufacturer 
who is early in the field and who keeps up with 
the procession. 





Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 


est Chester. Local News, 
aay, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907. 
18,124. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903 —sworn. 


a Daily Fournal. 18,872 
eo) - Sunday, 25,169 (OO). Evening 

ulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 
average for 1st 6 mos. 1908, 46,881 daily. 





Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for November, 
4,923 (sworn). Only daily in field. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos. , 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1907, daily (@@) 13,052 
Sunday, (O©)13,887. Semi- weekly % 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (©@) 13,314; 
Sunday (O©) 14,110. 


8) burg, Herald. Actual daily poonee 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,2 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Fournal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 16,000. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206. 





TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A A.A, 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. FE. Langley. Av. 1905, 
3,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,535. Exam. by A.A.A, 
Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 





Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. Pee 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. 


Rutland, Herald. names: —_—- Only 
Rutland paper examined py A. A 





St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; Oct., 1908, 
3,072. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times ( ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

ALS combines with its circulation of 

R. m. 56,942 daily, 75,776 Sunday, rare 

EE quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

tothe advertiser. In November 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 258,748 lines. 





Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39,646; Dz aily, , 32,083; Weekday 
GUAR 30,874. Only sworn ' circulation 
TEED in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results aiways. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 

Sunday, 25,002 : 


Tacoma, Vews. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907. 
3,671; Oct , 08, cit 1,860; daily 4,648, 


Madison, State yuniteiad daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 6,086. 





Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (©©) Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, eve., 
ind. daily. Daily average for 12 
months, 65,318; for Oct., 1908, 
57,832; daily gain over Oct. 1907, 
5,382. sog% of Milwaukee homes 
at 7 cents per line. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 








Racine, Yournal, daily. Average for the last 
six months, 1907, 4,376. 
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T WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56,317. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
‘than any other paper. Adv. 
* $3.50 an inch. . ¥. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






Temple Ct. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 


gnonths, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; Oct., yy sere Oct., 1908, 16,510. H. 
DeClerque, U.S . Repr., Chicago and New York. 





MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,852; daily Oct., 1908, 
41,061; weekly aver. for month of Oct., 27,450, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1907, 16,646. Rates s6c. in, 





Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Oct., 
1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subserib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-hfth Canada’s popula- 
peng Av. cir. of the Datly Star 

for 1907, 62,887 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,385 copies each issue, 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








Vote 


the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
cr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO 


Wart advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Th reat and Sunday Star, Washington, 
carries double the number of 
Rate lc. a word, 


Want kad te other paper, 


ILLINOIS 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Central Eastern Illinois, 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand i: the West. 


ss EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘want ad’’ directory. 


—— 
HE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 





INDIANA 

THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 


THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
TRE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


Ke Hew te Ke He 


"THE Boston Globe, daily and fenton, © . 7} 
Eben ta ——. a total of 446,786 
Want Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 = 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1901. 


dy tee te ek 
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MINNESOTA 

THE Minneapolis Journal, 

daily and Sunday, carries 
more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Nov. 166,880 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 21,450. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged.- No ad taken for less 
than 2% cents. 


If cash accom. 

panies order the rate is 1 cent 

a word. No ad taken less than 
20 cents. 


Ta Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


eo 





MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, l6bc. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
TH Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 

circulation, is the only Want Medium jn 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


TH Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS'’ INK, published weekly. The re. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis. 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men _ Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 


! 


[N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 


mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 


THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 29,241. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces, 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 2 cents. 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekiy paper in Canada. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





Out of a grand total of 22,502 





r 02 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (OO). 














a 





ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821 
Richest section in the prosperuus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
the Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 (OO). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. f : 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (@@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, be ause 7rébune ads bring 
satisfactory results, 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1901, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (O@); 7'44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton R 9 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 
Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@®). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (@®), established 
1880. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 





Springtield (Mass.) Repudlican (Q@). Has 
quantity and quality of circulation. 





Worcester L'Opinion Publique ( ), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 
MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (O©O). Largest 


home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(QO) Minneapolis, Minn. per year. Covers 
Sa and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark’ milling journal (©). 





NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (O@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 





Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 





Century Magasine (Q@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (@@®), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Fournal (QQ). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW. PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





f Engineering News (QO). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 





The Engineering Record (QQ). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The marry Post (®@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will 
paper in New York Cit 


use but one evening 
will, nine times out of 


ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 
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New Yorn /4er et (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. Humordus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, rye literary. The 
only one of it’s kind—that’s LIFE. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 





New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 





Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen, cir, 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enquirer (©). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 33% more than in 1906. The 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 
The Oregoni blished 18§1. 


» (OO), esti 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 





The 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@e) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 

The Norfolk Landmark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by anything except merit 
as a good newspaper. (@ ©) It’s worth con- 

sidering. 
WASHINGTON 
The Post Intelligencer (OO). 
progressive paper. 
reliable, influential. 


Seattle’s most 
Oldest in State; clean, 
All home circulation. 


The Seattle Times (QO) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto ( ), prevents waste of 
money Equals results of three other papers. 
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“FOR SALE" 


It is fair to assume that after you have manufac- 
tured a product you want to sell it. It is equally fair 
to state that the mere manufacture of an article is about 
the easiest part of the proposition. Your capital has 
done that for you. Capital will not always sell your 
goods, however. 

So educated has the Public become—the buying pub- 
lic, that they detect a false note in an advertisement as 
quickly as they would uncover it in the fire-side short 
story. ; 

There are so many “Best sellers” of the year, both 
in books and in Advertising. For every Ad that pulls, 
the magazines are clogged with pages that make the 
“Man Behind the Money Bag” sit up nights and wait 
for the replies that never come. 

Something wrong, eh? 

Certainly. 

Human interest in a good book makes it popular. 
“Human Interest” in advertising makes it logical, makes 
it readable, makes it convincing, makes it “Pull the 
business.” 

If you are in need of illustrations that tell the story, 
if you want copy that is bright and forceful, if you want 
folders and printing that have a direct appeal because 
of the live gray matter that has been put into them— 














you might try us. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


4} Union Square, New York City 


Telephone Nos. prords Stuyvesant 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink Will Receive Free of 
ge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 

















The Vulcanizer advertised in 
this quarter-page advertisement 
> of the Rice & Dayton Mfg. Co. 


























may justify the name of “Little 
Wonder.” but its diminutive size 
is no excuse for completely bury- 
ing it, as has been done in this 
illustration. 

There are really two pictures— 
one showing the device itself and 
another showing a motorist using 
Either one would 
have been enough if handled with 
good ‘udgment. As it was, it was 
practically impossible in the orig- 
inal advertisement to tell what the 
device looked like and the artist 
who drew the suggested improve- 
ment marked No. 2 had to guess 
at it. 

* * * 

This strange little design doesn’t 
advertise lace curtains or anything 
of that light or filmy nature—as 


you would be inspired to suppose 
by its appearance. On the con- 
trary, it advertises coffee, although 
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its first appearance no more sug- 
gests coffee than it does safety 
razors or harvesting machinery. 
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A very careful examination of 
this advertisement shows that the 
trimmings around the edge are 
really composed of dishes and 
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other utensils, and these probably 
constitute the many beautiful pre- 
miums referred to in the text of 
the advertisement. 

Further investigation shows what 
may be a can of coffee up to the 
top center of the design. 

In a circulation of a half million 
probably as many as eighteen or 
nineteen people might find out all 
the interesting things told about 
in this advertisement. This is 
hardly a large enough percentage 
to make such publicity profitable, 
but it will help some. 

oe 


The drawing which illustrates 
this Meilink’s Home Safe adver- 








Returning home after 
Ey A you find 


Meilink’s Sains Safe 


FIRE-PROOF |e SILVER | THIEF-PROOF 
JsEWELRY 


Needed in Every Home 
THE ONLY SMALL SApE BUILT that will not 
eer inde and UIN Divereue or Jewe ry. 
HOUSE "ROBBERIES have increased 40 per cent. 
FI ES ae 
wh ant Teton geere" in use proves their value 
All styles House, Office and Wall Safes. 


THE Fg ppl od MANUFACTURING ce. 
Jackson St., Toledo, Ohio 














tisement is open to some slight 
criticisms. The pearl studs which 
undoubtedly adorn the shirt front 
of the gentleman in evening dress 
have been omitted and the pattern 
of the carpet which undoubtedly 
covers the floor of so well fur- 
nished a room has not been 
— The artist forgot nothing 
else. 

The central idea of this picture 
seems to be that the place has 
been robbed, but in his passion 
for detail the man who drew it 
has almost succeeded in covering 
up all evidence of the robbery. 

When a fact or a condition is 


to be shown in an illustration it 
is the best and safest way to draw 
only those things which will make 
the situation clear—and then stop, 
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Every bit of extraneous detail 
which is introduced detracts from 
the clearness and force of the 
illustration, 

en a 

The Royal Baking Powder ad- 
vertisements which have recently 
appeared in the magazines have 
been greatly admired on account 
of the effective use of large and 
luscious bunches of grapes artisti- 
cally reproduced. 

The accompanying newspaper 
advertisement shows how the 
same subject is utilized for news- 
paper use. The result is both 
strong and pleasing. The half- 
tones used in its magazine work 
are not adapted to newspaper use, 
but the Royal Baking Powder 
Company has shown excellent 
judgment in adapting the same 
subject in a way which works out 
in a most praiseworthy manner. 

ee 





One of the most attractive railroad 
booklets issued this fall is entitled “The 
Comforts of Travel,” just out by the 
advertising department of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. It is 
in portfolio form and contains full-page 
pictures showing the interiors of its 
passenger coaches, sleeping, dining and 
observation cars. The illustrations are 
especially clear as to details—in fact, 
we do not recall having seen any better 
pictures of car interiors. 


11 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion, 


ess than 60 cents. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
$10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order. for insertion and ten 
er cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 


Five per cent discount may 


No order accepted for 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


COIN CARDS 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used vy PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, CURRIER PUB, CO. and a majority 
of the ‘large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray 8t., New York 








$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich 








cuTs 





RITE for PLATOLOGY,,. the publication 

which contains vital information on cuts for 
the man who advertises. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A. O’'GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 











« CO, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
LINE ADV, AGENCY, ELLICOTYT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 





LBERT FRANK & CO.,, 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 
ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialtv. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 
5 Bie BOLTON ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
66 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich., makes a 
specialty of Manufacturer’s needs., Furnishes 
photo copies, engraved cuts and written copy, 
that sells the goods. Send catalogues and 
get estimates. 








ELECTROTYPES 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. 1! argest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


RAPI ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
ers’ Block Ciscinnati, 0. 

















FOR SALE 





INOTYPE FOR SALE—Mergenthaler Lino- 

type, No. l single letter, rebuilt 18 months ago 
and in good running order; has universal adjust- 
able mold and one set 8 point No. 2 matrices, 
EVENING CALL PUBLISHING CO., Woon- 
socket, R. I 





ADVERTISING MEDIA Zs 


HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the ¢ greatest 
adverti-ing medium in the world, 


HE BLACK DIAMOND, Chicago - New 
York for 20 years the coal trade’s leading 
journal. 











HE last issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shows the Troy (Ohio) Record had 
an average circulation 0 of f 1,179 1,179 copies for 1907. 


The Bank Advertiser 


reaches only bankers. National circulation. 
> E. AURACHER, Publisher, Lisbon, lowa. 











BOOKS 
Mail Order Firms—}* 4°. 


new proposition on “ The Disinherited.” Big 
profits. Write CENTRAL BOOK C@., Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 








66 THE GINGER BUG” gingers up the sel- 

ling force. Get one for every salesman. 
A little book of live talk by Frank Farrington. 
Sample 10 cents post paid. MERCHANTS’ 
WELPS PUB, CO., Delhi, N. ¥. 





RESS FOR SALE—Hoe Perfection Press in 

good condition, having been recently rebuilt, 
Prints 4 or 8 pages; 3 sizes paper, 22, 23 and 25'4 
inch, 7or8 columns; speed 10,000, 8 ; ag s; 2 scts 
of 614 inch form rollers. EVENING’ CALL 
PUBLISHING CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 





- -rengmae Business Oppor- 
For Sale The entire Pant 
and assets of the. Ske Label Company. 
Did a $50,000 business last year. Can sally 
be doubled. Anexcellent opportunity to engage 
in a lucrative business. Will sell at one-fourth 
the inventory value. Address GUARANTEE 
TITLE. & TRUST COMPANY, Receiver, 
No. 232 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 





HALF-TONES 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 
7th Avenue, Times Square. 
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KFTAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line: plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 5c.; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 








MAGAZINES 





“PyOLLARS AND SENSE”’ (Col. Hunter's 
Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS, 
MAGAZINE one year at 50 cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
“Ad-School” in existence. Sample magazine 
free.” ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 137 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








MAILING 





IRCULARS mailed carefully with Magazine 
subscription catalogue to high grade buyers; 
30c. 100; $2.-1000 Sendnow. INTERNATION- 
AL PUBLICATION CO., Cambridge, Mass. 





PAPER 
ASSETT & SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 
Diamond B Perfect White. Write for high- 
grade catalogues. . 














PATENTS 
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WANTS 





LT 
THE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








DVERTISING Agent wanted for medical 

publication, Commission. Only journal of the 
kind. Splendid opportunity. Address: “MEDI. 
CAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 





SPECIAL TO PUBLISHERS. 


Any publisher contemplating a change in his 
New York representative can hear something 
very much to the point by addressing “ PUB- 
LISHER” Room 1637-42 Broadway, New Ycrk 
City. 





FIRST-CLASS city editor afternoon paper 
town of 50,000. Must be live wire, able to lead 
in town of keenest competition. Excellent future 
for right man. Also a woman reporter who can 
do Society. Address ‘‘O. C.," care of Printers’ 
Ink, New York. 





ANTED — Advertising, Newspaper and 
Magazine Managers. Reporters. Superin- 
tendents, Specialists and Office Men. We cover 
the entire advertising and publishing field. 
Write to-day. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, 
New York, or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago, 





PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 83 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 


Washington, D.C. Established 1869, 

















PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Controlling interest 


in a great business can be bought by the right 
men. ‘They should have capital and know the 
jublishing business. Publications are educa- 
tioral and entertaining. Business valued at 
$500,000. $100,000 cash required. Persons able 
to qualify as above should communicate with 

HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 

Brokers In Publishing Property 
253 Broadway, New York 








SUPPLIES 


ME: PUBLISHER : You ought to have Ber- 
nard’s Cold Water Paste in your circulation 
dep’t for pasting mailing wrappers; clean, con- 
venient and cheap. Sample free. BERNARD'S 
PASTE DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


















ACS A s S HELPS 
will put you in touch with more business, 


and sent on request, 
Dennison cMlanufacuring 











WANTED—A thoroughly capable and reli- 
able rate man with several years’ advertising 
agency experience. Must be conversant with 
newspaper and magazine rates and accustomed 
to handle a targe volume of correspondence with 
newspapers. Very highest reference required. 
This is an exceptional opportunity for the man 
who fills the bill. State experience and salary 
wanted, “ P. A.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS NOW OPEN—Advg. solicitors, 
trade papers, N. Y. and Pa.; mgr. classified 
advg., Minn.; farm journal advg. man, also de- 
partment store ad-writer, northwest; Goss 2-deck 
non-union pressman, N. Y.; Cox duplex 12-page 
union pressman, III.; news foreman, non-union, 
Pa.; job foreman, union, Pa. and Ill.;_ re- 
porters and linotype operators. Booklet free. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EX- 
CHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 Spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. Printers’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 
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A YOUNG MAN, who for some years 
has held a high editorial position on one 
of the largest and most successful maga- 
zines 1n America, desires, for personal rea- 
sons, to make a change; would like to asso- 
ciate himself with some high class monthly 
or weekly publication; reasons for desiring 
to change will be fully given; will also give 
present employers as reference. ‘‘BO on 
care Printers’ Ink, New York. 











Wanted Second-Hand 
Multigraph 


Send samples of work and _quote 
lowest spot cash price. “CIRCU- 
LAR LETTERS,” care Printers’ 
Inx, New York. 














and we will send you a large sample bottle free. 





99 
- L E » y T E R I N E We want every dealer or clerk who makes window 


cards or price tickets to try “Letterine.” SPECIAL OFFER.—Send us six cents in stamps 
Made also in colors. THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95-97 Vandam St., New York. Established 


“Letterine”’ dries jet black and beautiful = 











WHAT THE AD CLUBS ARE 
DOING 





At the first annual meeting of 
the Winnipeg Advertising Men’s 
Club the following officers were 
elected : 

Honorary president, Chas. F. 
Roland, commissioner Winnipeg 
Industrial Bureau; president, C. 
A. Abraham, business manager 
Telegram; vice-presidents, Geo. 
H. Saults, publisher Town Topics ; 
W. J. Hardie, western manager 
Toronto Type Foundry, and W. 

Simpson, president W. J. 
Simpson & Co., China and Crock- 
ery; secretary, R. J. McPherson, 
president R. J. McPherson & Co., 
advertising agents; treasurer, 
Chas. C. Lindsay, president Lind- 
say Walker Bill Posting Co. 


—___+o>+—___ 


The Kansas City Ad Club has 
changed its name to the Kansas 
City Advertising Club. The 
change in name was made _ be- 
cause the membership of the club 
has recently increased to include 
advertisers as well as advertising 
writers and managers, and the 
new name is more suggestive of 


the purposes of the organization. 


pee ee a 
DOUBLE THE SPACE. 


Jutes Dovx, 
French Dyer and Cleaner. 
Utica, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Supposing you were using 4 inches 3 
t.a.w. and you wanted to double your 
advertising. Would you run every day 
or would you double your space 3 t.a.w.? 

ours, 


J. Dovux. 


ANNIVERSARY SALES. - 





It is a good plan to take advan- 
tage of the annual recurrence of 
the anniversary of the founding of 
a business to attract attention to 
the store. The occasion serves as 
an excuse for decorations, special 
sales, and schemes to get people to 
visit the establishment. 

Some of the advertising man- 
agers are very successful in their 
efforts in this direction. Griffith 
& Entzminger, who operate cloth- 
ing stores in Eau Claire, Wausau 
and Green Bay, Wis., recently cel- 
ebrated the thirteenth birthday of 
the firm. In order to whoop things 
up it used full pages for the an- 
niversary week in the local paper. 
Thirteen was played up in all the 
ads. There were special bargains 
offered at 13 cents, $1.13, $3.13 and 
$13. On every thirteenth sale in 
any of the different classes of 
goods, the money was refunded to 
the purchaser, no matter what the 
price of the goods was. 

The advertisements were neatly 
displayed, the upper part of each 
carrying an original and well-exe- 
cuted design drawn by an artist, 
with which was incorporated pic- 
tures of the firm’s three stores. 
The text was well written and dis- 
played in good taste. 


acres annteamnee 


The H. E. Lasan Advertising 
Agency, 527 Fifth avenue, New 
York, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. Mr. 
Lasan has been engaged in busi- 
ness for several years and is fa- 
vorably known among advertisers. 
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Business Going Out 

















The Morse International Agency, 
New York, is sending out renewal or- 
ders to newspapers for Beecham’s Pills 
advertising. 


The Ben Leven Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, is placing contracts and 
orders for the Chicago Table Supply 
Co. in a list of weekly and monthly 
publications. 

The advertising of Peter’s Nursery 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., will go out 
again next spring from the McFarland 
Publicity Service, Harrisburg, to a 
limited list of horticultural publications, 

Four-time orders for some classified 
advertising for the Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., are going to news- 
papers from the Publicity Co., New 
York. 





Copy for the U. S. School of Music, 
New York, measuring 70 lines, has been 
sent to newspapers from the Eastern 
Advertisers’ Agency, New York. 


Orders to fashion magazines for the 
advertising of the Pickaninny Stocking 
Company, of New York City, are going 
out from the McFarland Publicity Ser- 
vice, Harrisburg. 


Renewal orders for Warner’s Safe 
Cure are being sent to newspapers from 
the Sherin Agency, New York. 


Copy for Ely’s Cream Balm is being 
sent to xg, pail from Dauchy & 
Company, New Yor' 


Ten thousand-line contracts are being 
made with western and Canadian news- 
papers by the Ireland Agency, Phila- 
delphia, for Fe's-Naptha Soap adver- 
tising. 

The Blue Juniata Blanket Mills, Har- 
risburg, Pa., is doing a limited amount 
of mail order advertising through the 
McFarland Publicity Service. So far, 
weekly publications, women’s magazines 
and farm papers have been used. 


Some classified copy, 13 insertions, 
for the Press Syndicate, has been sent 
to newspapers by the Morse Interna- 
tional Agency, New York. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, is using 32 lines in monthly 
publications for the Swiss Needle Com- 
pany advertising. 


The Ben Leven Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, is placing orders for the 
Woman’s World in magazines and 
newspapers, and conducting a large 
campaign in newspapers, magazines and 
high-class weeklies for the James E. 


Pepper Distilling Co., Lexington, Ky. 
It is also sending out orders to a select 
list of Illinois publications for the Na- 
tional Condensed Milk Co., New Lon- 
don, Wi is., and high-class weeklies and 
women’s publications are being used 
for the National Correspondence School 
of Railroading. 

The Times Square ‘Automobile Com- 
pany, New York, is asking for rates 
from newspapers, direct, on 2,500 lines 
of classified. 





Rate cards are being asked for by 
the Viennot Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia. 





One hundred lines of Christmas book 
advertisine have been sent to news- 
papers by Wood, Putnam & Wood, 
Boston, on acount of H. M. Colwell & 
Company, of that city. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
have placed 756 lines ‘of copy with 
newspapers, for 2 insertions, for the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 





Large copy, on one-time orders, is 
being sent out to newspapers by the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York, 
for the Locomobile Company. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Com- 
pany is making 500-inch contracts with 
newspapers direct. 





Homer W. Hedge & Company, New 
York, are using 67 go 2 insertions, 
in newspapers for the General Acoustic 
Company. 





The Doremus Advertising Ageny, 
New York, is using 50 lines, 10 and 21 
insertions, in newspapers for the Union 
Pacific Railroad, 

Five thousand-line contracts are be- 
ing made with newspapers by Andrew 
Cone, for the Nat. C. Goodwin Com- 
pany. 

The Morse Agency, Chicago, is mak- 
ing 1,000-inch contracts with news- 
papers for Herpicide. 

Sherman & Bryan, New York, are 
placing the advertising of the Excel 
Electric Heating Co., makers. of elec- 
tric stoves, irons and heating appliances. 
Women’s ‘periodicals will be used. 
+) 








The International Studio makes the 
statement that its business has more 
than doubled during the panic year. 


Robert MacQuoid, New York, has re- 
cently added the Winston-Salem (N C.) 
Sentinel to his list of papers, 
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Boston Notes 




















The Pontoosue Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., has made an appropri- 
ation to exploit steamer rugs. ‘This ac- 
count has been developed by D. J. 
MacNichol, of the Shumway Agency. 
Large space in general mediums will be 
used. 





C. C. Cameron, manager of the Bos- 
ton office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., is to place a magazine appropriation 
for Lever Bros., Ltd., manufacturers 
of various brands of Soap. Contracts 
will go out shortly, 


The H. B. Humphrey Co. has re- 
cently sent out a most attractive cir- 
cular talking good times and a boom 
in business. It is entitled “Something 
Doing,” and contains clippings from the 
press of the country showing the return 
of prosperity. 


Ernest J. Goulston, 17 Milk St., is 
asking for rates from newspapers for 
the advertising of Dr. Daniels’ Rem- 
edies, This advertising will appear in 
the form of reading notices occupying 
about three lines on four pages an issue 
and run every day for a year. This 
agency is also placing the advertising 
of the Dr. Weinstein Medical Co. in 
cities and towns where this concern has 
representation. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. has 
been using a few metropolitan news- 
papers for Christmas business in addi- 
tion to the regular magazine campaign. 
Nothing more will be done until after 
the first of the year, when it is antici- 
pated that papers in the large cities will 
receive contracts. Most of the maga- 
zine campaign for 1909 has been de- 
cided upon. This business is now 
handled by Arnold & Dyer, Philadelphia. 


The United Fruit Company writes 
us that its advertising will be placed 
direct instead of through the Frank 
Presbrey Agency, as announced in these 
columns two weeks 880. 


A new trade paper, the Master 


Builder, has appeared in Boston, pub- 
lished in the interests of builders and 
architects by the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. Wm. H. Sayward, 166 Devon- 
shire St., is the publisher. 





James S. Alexander, formerly Boston 
representative of Everybody's Magazine, 
has severed his connection with that 
publication to accept a position on the 
advertising staff of the Boston Herald. 


Wm. J. Boardman, manager of the 
Boston, office of the Geo. Batten Co., 
has secured an appropriation for ad- 
vertising from the Montrose Mfg. Co. 
Women’s publications _ will be used, 
space varying from 56 lines to full 
columns. This office is also making up 
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a list of general publications for the 
spring advertising of E. L. Rowe, 
Gloucester, Mass., manufacturers of 
swinging hammocks. 


The list of agricultural papers and 
magazines for the advertising of Greg- 
ory’s Seeds has been made up by S. A. 
Conover, of N. W. Ayer & Sons, Bos- 
ton office. Two-inch space to run three 
months will be used. 


The next meeting of the Ad Men’s 
Club, of Boston, will be held at the 
Boston Yacht Club, Dec. 16, This 
meeting will be the annual Christmas 
Festival and great plans are being made 
to make it a huge success. 


The C. A. C. Axe Co., Boston, is 
writing to mewspapers and. agricultural 
mediums for rates on large space. As 
this concern is doing business on a 
limited capital, cash transactions are 
advised. 





“Nerves,” a new patent medicine, 
was put on the market a short time ago 
by the Emerson Home Co., of Boston. 
Vigorous advertising was done in New 
York and New England through H. E. 
Ayres & Co. The success of this rem- 
edy has been remarkable and the sales 
are constantly increasing. The present 
advertising contracts expire in Decem- 
ber, but a new and larger campaign 
will be taken up after January Ist. 
Daily newspapers covering a large east- 
ern territory will receive contracts. 


Dr. John A. Grady, So. Billerica, 
Mass., is placing contracts direct with 
New England dailies. Large space is 
used to exploit Grady’s Pure Malt and 
Rye. 

iced ia tinslnaiis 


HE WON. 


The officers’ mess were discussing 
rifle shooting. 

“T’ll bet anyone here,” said one young 
lieutenant, “that I can fire twenty shots 
at two hundred yards and call each 
shot correctly without waiting for the 
marker. I'll stake a box of cigars that 
I can.” 

“Done!”’ cried the major. 

The whole mess was on hand early 
next morning to see the experiment 
tried. 

The lieutenant fired. 

“Miss,” he calmly announced. 

A second shot. 

*Miss,”’ he repeated, 

A third shot. 


” 


“Here, there! Hold on!” protested 
the major. “What are you trying to 
do? Py nt re not shooting for the target 
at a 

“Of course not,” admitted the lieu- 
tenant. “I’m firing for those cigars.” 
And he got them.—Everybody’s Maga- 
sine, 





>, 





From the advertisement. columns of 
the Accrington, England, Observer: 
“FIELDEN’S SAUSAGES, 
Made ~ Nearl Forty Years, 
OW READY. 


It ‘is alias time. 
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Printers’ Ink 
offers a live representa- 1) 
tive in every city in the 3 
United States an oppor- 
tunity to add several 


hundred dollars per year 
to his present income 


@ An acquaintance with 
the most important ad- 
vertisers or business 
men in each city is 
desirable though not 
absolutely essential 


@ Full particulars on re- 
quest. When writing 
state present occupa- 
tion, income and refer- 
ences. Address 


Printers Ink \ 


12 West 31st Street, New York 
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The Magazine 
Situation Changes 


Also THE NEWSPAPER FIELDS 








Some publications are climbing up—growing 
in value to the advertiser. Others are losing 
strength. 


The latter keep pretty quiet about it, naturally. 


The live ones are known by their activity. 


They don’t wait for the advertiser to find out 
how big they are growing. They use PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to show their strength. 


Advertisers read PRINTERS’ INK to keep in- 
formed regarding developments in the magazine 
and newspaper fields—which makes this the logi- 

cal advertising medium for publishers who have 
a medium worth knowing about. 


Those who neglect to employ this means of 
keeping in touch with advertisers run the risk 
of being classed with the “dead ones” by some 
advertisers whose business they’d be glad to get. 


Forms close Thursday for the following week’s 
issue. 








PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 WEST 3ist STREET -:- - NEW YORK 
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Talk. Through 


HARPER'S 
and get Results 
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HE distinctive literary quality of HARPER’S 











MONTHLY gives it a class of readers in 

this country and throughout the world who 
are peculiarly its own. @ It pays to reach 
these readers when RESULTS are accounted to be 
the final measure of advertising success. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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